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bie progress of the Franco-Prussian | that it is almost impossible for a monthly 
war has been characterized by such | publication to present a fair exposition 
a rapid succession of startling events of them without descending to the mi- 
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nuteness of the daily newspaper, a pro- 
cedure quite at variance with the gene- 
rally received notion of a magazine. 
Now we purpose to furnish our readers 
with a brief sketch of a man who has 
lately risen in the atmosphere of French 
affairs and taken a position of promi- 
nence; but by the time what we may 
write has reached the eye of a reader, 
General Trochu may have given place to 
other ambitious or patriotic spirits, or, 
like Generals McMahon and Wimpfen, 
may have found a prisoner’s retreat in 
the country of his foes, or a gallant 
death at the head of his troops on the 
battle-field. 

General Trochu’s features, as repre- 
sented in the engraving, have much 
character in the way of earnestness, 
intensity, aspiration, and steadfastness. 
The brain is of ample size, broad at the 
base, well developed in the upper lateral 
region, and ascending high at the crown. 
Without having 

“ An eye like Mars,” 


he nevertheless possesses that dignity, 
self-reliance, and positiveness of character 
which, when combined with intellectual 
culture and experience, bring men con- 
spicuously before the world. 

In plan, in counsel, in administration, 
his chief forte evidently lies; for he has 
the invention proceeding from large 
Constructiveness and Ideality, the ap- 
prehension born of well-developed per- 
ceptive organs and Comparison, and the 
deliberation ministered to by large Cau- 
tiousness and Firmness. In action, where 
the influences were of a highly exciting 
or irritating nature, he would be likely 
to show much impetuosity. He would 
win a battle by a fierce and sudden 
assault, methodically planned, were he 
called to take command on the active 
field ; while he would be likely to coun- 
sel a more direct recourse to strategy if 
occupying the comparatively quiet posi- 
tion of a consulting general, or acting as 





Minister of War. Circumstances would 
alter motions in his case as well as in the 
case of most other men. He is not in- 
clined to talk much or exhibit familiar. 
ity ; is somewhat choice in his associa- 
tions, and has no small degree of what 
is known in Europe as family pride, yet 
no one can contemplate his calm face 
without giving him credit for a heart 
warm with the sentiment of kindness 
and forbearance. 


GENERAL TRocHU, the President of France 
under the new Provisional Government, was 
born about the year 1815, and educated at the 
Military School of St. Cyr and at the Staff 
School. He commenced his military career by 
serving in Algeria, where for some years he 
held a position on Marshal Bugeaud’s staff. 
At the time of the Crimean expedition in 1854 
he served as an aide-de-camp to Marshal St. 
Arnaud. Shortly after the death of the latter 
he was promoted to the rank of General, and 
commanded a brigade until the close of the 
Russian war. 

During the war with Italy in 1859 he served 
with much distinction as general of division, 
taking part in the final action at Solferino. 
Subsequent to the Italian campaign he was 
appointed a member of the Consulting Staff 
Committee in the department of the Ministry 
of War, and at the close of 1866 was specially 
appointed to consider and report upon certain 
plans having for their object a reorganization 
of the French army. 

In 1867 we find him making some claim to 
authorship by the anonymous publication of a 
book entitled “The French Army in 1867,” 
which attracted no little attention, and passed 
through ten editions in the course of six 
months. In it the General criticised severely the 
change introduced by the method adopted for 
reorganization; and pointed out some of the 
consequences which would result, especially the 
tendency to render the soldiery a separate and 
professional caste, quite severed in interest and 
sentiment from their civilian countrymen. But 
this book, when its author became known, did 
not serve to strengthen him in the esteem of 
the Imperial Government. 

When the war with Prussia was opened by 
Napoleon’s foolish “ reconnoissance” at Saar- 
brucken, General Trochu had no command 
assigned to him; but it is said that he was te 
have led the land forces which were to com- 
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pose the Baltic expedition, but which were 
recalled from Cherbourg and Brestto defend 
Paris and Metz. In the latter part of August 
he was appointed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the new republic to the very important 
post of Governor of Paris, and Commander- 
in-Chief of the forces gathered together for the 
defense of that beleaguered city. 

From what can be gathered from the some- 
what fragmentary information reaching us 
from Paris, Trochu must be highly esteemed by 
the people. His management of the defensive 
army thus far has exhibited the man of mili- 
tary skill and discernment, while his written 
proclamations breathe a genuine patriotism, 
mingled with the prudent consideration of a 
benevolent heart. A late manifesto to the 
Parisians is couched in the following expres- 
sive language: “It is necessary to resist the 
legitimate popular enthusiasm, and to guard 
the interests at stake, and await patiently the 
day when the army carriesits efforts and its 
offensive operations beyond the enceinte. This 
restraint to the gallant defenders will be irk- 
some, but it is imposed as a measure of safety. 
No infantry can face the Prussians unless 
accompanied and supported by artillery equal 
in caliber and strength that of the Prussians. 
Without as formidable artillery, we clearly 
could not cope with them. Therefore we are 
preparing artillery, instructing cannoniers, and 
are rapidly arming the troops with improved 
arms and drilling, and accustoming them to the 
rapid firing of rifles. We must avoid exposure 
to a disaster which neither our bravery nor our 
moral superiority could overthrow. I will not 
accede to the pressing public impatience, but 
shall pursue to the end the plan which I have 
traced out, without revealing it. I ask in 
return the continuance of the public confidence 
which has been reposed in me.” 

In reading these words we can not help be- 
lieving that in Trochu the French people have 
a leader whom they can trust, and one who 
appreciates the situation, and would avoid a 
repetition of those calamities which temerity 
and miscalculation have brought upon his 
nation. , 

The capitulation of Metz, by Bazaine, and 
the surrender of an army exceeding one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand in number, is another 
terrible blow to France, and may hasten a pa- 
cific arrangement between the two nations. 
Whatever may be done, we trust that the 
French people may be happily rid of the Bona- 
parte family, which has proved so grievous a 
thorn in the national side. 





WHAT CAN I DO BEST? 





THE PHYSICIAN. 


HE physician should be endowed with a 
harmonious temperament, and good 
health. He should have an ample vital 
system, so that he can replenish rapidly and 
abundantly the waste and wear of his system. 
Moreover, this temperament gives cheerful- 
ness, ardor, joyousness, and cordial magnet- 
ism, which carries sunshine everywhere ; and 
the physician should have an abundance of 
this to carry with him into the sick-room. 
This temperament gives plumpness and a 
slight tendency to fleshiness; it gives a deep 
chest with copious breathing power; it gives 
a rapid and abundant circulation, and makes 
aman hearty, zealous, and slightly enthusi- 
astic. He should have an ample amount also 
of the Motive temperament. This is indi- 
cated, when in predominance, by a strong 
frame, prominent features, strong hair, and 
rather dark complexion. He should also 
have the Mental temperament in a pretty 
strong measure. This temperament gives an 
active mind, a studious disposition, love for 
knowledge, and an investigating, fact-gather- 
ing, philosophical, and inventive cast of mind. 
It is indicated by a clear, sharp eye, well- 
defined but somewhat delicate features, fine 
hair, fine skin, with comparatively light bones 
and muscles, large brain, and general spright- 
liness and activity of body; and an abund- 
ance of sensitiveness and susceptibility. 
When these temperaments are possessed in 
harmonious blending, when each is about 
equally represented in the man, there will bea 
good frame, with strength not amounting to 
coarseness ; there will be fullness of form with- 
out grossness ; there will be refinement with- 
out effeminacy ; and general strength, earnest- 
ness, health, endurance, and the basis of long 
life; in short, a well-organized man. The life 
of a physician is one of care, fatigue, patience, 
perseverance, and self-denial. Hence he needs 
a temperament that lies at the basis of all 
these qualities. If a man has an excess of 
the nervous or Mental temperament, he will 
become easily worn and anxious, irritable, 
erratic, and unhappy; and he will carry to the 
sick-room qualities and conditions which will 
make the poor invalid feel, not calm and 
comfortable, but anxious and excited. Ifone 
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has too much of the Motive temperament, 
with hard hair and rough features, there will 
be a lack of gentleness and refinement and 
taste, so that the sick, especially the nervous 
and delicate, will be unfavorably affected by 
his presence. If one has too much of the 
Vital temperament, there will be a lack of 
studiousness, a tendency to over-eat and live 
too highly, and thereby produce a muddy 
mind, an obtuse intellect and judgment, and 
a sort of grossness which will not be agree- 
able to persons of refinement and of culture. 
Nothing is more unfortunate to the profession 
of medicine than qualities, constitutional or 
acquired, in the physician which make him 
ill adapted to meet humanity in its more 
sensitive and delicate phases pleasantly. The 
physician should not, certainly in his own 
person, be offensive, yet he should have a 
world of strength ; should be hearty, cheer- 
ful, able to bear his own burden and sorrows, 
and have sunshine and joy enough left for a 
dozen sick-rooms. The physician, then, should 
be so organized, mentally and physically, as 
not to be repulsive to the refined from grossness 
or coarseness, yet he should have strength left 
.to minister strength to the depressed and weak. 
In short, no man needs a better constitution or 
a more harmonious development than the 
physician, and the more nearly perfection a 
man is in organization, the better he is quali- 
fied to be an acceptable and successful physi- 
cian, 

We come now to the inquiry as to his mental 
peculiarities, and we might, in general, 
answer, that perfect harmony and a strong 
development of all the mental qualities would 
be highly advisable in a physician; but as 
most men are not thus favorably organized, 
we specify some of the indispensable elements, 
with the reasons therefor. 

In the first place, a physician needs a world 
of knowledge of a practical character. He 
should understand chemistry, botany, mineral- 
ology, physiology, anatomy, and last, and 
above all, pathology. These sciences require 
in the student a full development across the 
lower part of the forehead, viz., the percep- 
tive organs large. We have never known a 
successful physician with small perceptive 
organs, though such a man might be a suc- 
cessful planner of theoretical business, such as 
banking, and certain phases of commerce. 





Secondly—The physician should have a 
large development of the organs which give 
memory; the middle part of the forehead 
should be plump and full, that he may hold 
all the knowledge he acquires from books, 
from observation, and from experience. 

Thirdly—His reasoning organs, located 
across the upper part of the forehead, espe- 
cially Comparison, should be amply devel- 
oped, so that he can analyze, discriminate, 
and comprehend the philosophy of the causes 
involved in a given case; the patient’s pecu- 
liar temperament, and conditions and circum- 
stances unlike anything he has seen before, 
Hence he must understand the philosophy 
involved in the facts. If he have only large 
perceptives, he will be very likely to apply 
former treatment of other patients whose con- 
ditions and circumstances were different, and 
thus fail of success. We have known some 
physicians who have been excellent in counsel, 
but were not successful in their own practice. 
Such had a large upper forehead, were theo- 
rists, were reasoners, but failed in observing 
the symptoms, conditions, and peculiarities 
of patients. They needed some other physi- 
cian to observe the case and collate the facts, 
and when these were presented, the philo- 
sophical physician could make inferences and 
give sound advice. If the developments of 
the fact-gatherer and the philosopher could 
have been combined in one man, he would 
have been competent to do the work of both. 

Fourthly—The physician should have 
strong social feeling; the back-head should 
be amply developed, so that all the relations 
of social life may be appreciated by him. He 
should love children, and be able when he 
comes into a family to win their attention 
and affection. 

Fifthly—The physician should be a man 
of decision and self-reliance; his Firmness 
should be large, and his Self Esteem sufficient 
to enable him to assume responsibility and not 
feel burdened by it. He should feel that he 
knows, and that his decisions are sound; 
then he will act promptly and calmly, with 
an unclouded judgment. If he lacks self- 
reliance, he will always be timid and doubt- 
ful and uncertain; will incline to try exper- 
iments and feel his way, and thus, while 
trying to become assured as to the propriety 
of his course, his patient may slip through 
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his fingers; thus many a man who really 
knows, yet has his doubts, will fail of suc- 
cess, whereas if he had self-reliance, thor- 
oughness, and stamina equal to his know- 
ledge, he would bravely assume the responsi- 
bility and succeed, to his credit and the joy 
of all concerned. 

Sixthly—The physician should hare Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness well devel- 
oped. These give courage and efficiency ; 
enable a man bravely to witness pain and 
suffering, and employ the means necessary to 
relieve, though amputation or other severe 
surgical operations should be required. It has 
been said that a physician needs a lion’s heart 
and a woman's hand; in other words, he 
should have Combativeness, Destructiveness, 
Firmness, and Self-Esteem on the one hand to 
give lion-like power—with Ideality, Con- 
structiveness, quick perception, sympathy, 
affection, and the gentleness which comes 
from refinement of temperament, to give that 
which is expressed by the term “ woman’s 
hand.” We have seen men who had power, 
vim, self-reliance, and persistency, who car- 
ried these forces with gentleness and admi- 
rable self-control. 

Seventhly—The physician should have 
prudence, circumspection, policy, caution, 
and secretiveness, with good common sense. 
Cautiousness will give him such prudence as 
the nature of his business demands; will 
obviate rashness ; will make him anxious to 
do nothing wrong, and to do everything in 
the right way and in the right time. Large 
Secretiveness will enable him to keep his 
mouth shut at the propertime, and avoid gos- 
siping relative to patients or his success; but 
especially does he want Secretiveness to con- 
trol his countenance as well as his expressions. 
If a physician sees that a patient is sinking, 
and shows it in his face and actions, the 
patient will be discouraged, the family 
alarmed; and one that might be saved is 
thus hurried to the grave. But he who, see- 
ing that the patient is becoming worse, yet 
hoping for a favorable turn, can put on a 
smiling face, with a happy good-morning, in 
a musical voice; he who can speak words 
of encouragement though he has to strain a 
point to do it, can so inspire and magnetize 
the patient as to carry him over “the dead 
point,” as engineers say. A sad, sober, 





solemn, gaunt, hungry-looking doctor will 
often lose a patient who would be saved by 
one of the joyous, hopeful, mirthful, cheerful 
men, 

Eighthly—The physician should have 
large Hope and Mirthfulness and excellent 
talking talent, so that people who have the 
blues, who are sad and desolate and dys- 
peptical, may be cheered and comforted by his 
hopeful, lively manners and his witty re- 
marks. Many a suffering patient has been 
saved from death by a good hearty laugh; 
and many a man by having weakened hope 
cordially inspired by a hopeful physician has 
been sustained by it until nature could work 
a cure, 

Ninthly—Large Constructiveness is neces- 
sary to asurgeon, and also to a physician, that 
he may understand the anatomy and working 
of the physical machinery and the combina- 
tions that are involved in organization. We 
would recommend no man to become a phy- 
sician who has not excellent mechanical judg- 
ment and ingenuity; for those who have 
graduated from a medical school, whether 
well endowed with mechanical talent or not, 
are liable to be called upon to perform im- 
portant surgical operations; and woe to the 
unfortunate patient who falls into the hands 
of one of these bunglers! The twisted feet, 
the shortened limbs, the crooked, badly-built- 
up frames which we have witnessed are sad 
commentaries on the deficiencies of surgeans 
who lack mechanical ingenuity. The surgery 
of late years is getting to be more a spe- 
cialty, one or two men doing nearly all the 
important surgical business of a large city. 
Those are men of nerve and power, with 
prominent mechanical talent; they should be 
just as good in an ordinary sick-room as they 
are in the operating-room; but the awkward- 
ness of eight-tenths of their brethren throws 
all the surgery into their hands, and they 
come at last to do nothing else. 

Finally, a physician should have strong 
moral sentiments. He should be conscien- 
tious, truthful, and just. When people begin 
to suspect the integrity of the medical adviser, 
his influence for good is seriously impaired. 
He should have large Benevolence, to give 
him that genial and broad generosity which 
one needs who is to deal with the sick and 
neryous, the wayward and the wicked. Con- 
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science and benevolence combined, would 
lead a physician to give instruction, espe- 
cially to the poor, how to live so as to main- 
tain health and avoid sickness. In fact, a 
physician ought to be paid a regular salary or 
yearly sum, on condition of maintaining the 
health of the family, and when one member 
of the family is sick, the pay should cease ; 
then the physician would often call and look 
after the condition or the members of the 
family and give them warning and advice 
while yet disease was only incipient, and thus 
keep them well, instead of, as at present, 
waiting till the patient was half-dead, and 
then being sent for in haste to barricade their 
pathway to the grave. Selfishness and the 
fear of a doctor's bill lead persons to avoid 
sending for a physician till the patient is very 
sick, whereas he should be called as soon as 
there is any appearance of illness, and a little 
advice as to sleeping, eating, working, and 
bathing might save the patient, and a fee of 
a dollar or two would compensate the physi- 
sian, instead of a hundred dollars for attend- 
ing a long siege of sickness. This selfishness 
on the part of a community tends to make 
a doctor selfish. He may see the bilious 
encroachment upon the face of the patient ; 
he may be aware that wrong living and bad 
habits are prostrating a strong man; he may 
know that in a week or two he will have him 
in his care with a nice bill as the result, if 
haply he can succeed in keeping him away 
from the undertaker; but he is silent; he 
waits for his opportunity ; whereas if it were 
otherwise, if the physician were paid for 
keeping the man well, a word might save 
the patient a broken constitution, a month’s 
time, and a large sum of money. 

The physician should have, also, Venera- 
tion and Spirituality ; should feel that there 
is a relation between this life and the next. 
The studies of the physician are apt to lead 
to materialism. Dealing solely with the body 
and its functions, physicians come to deify 
their profession, and to think they know all 
there is of the human being. An active 
Spirituality and reverence will lead the physi- 
cian to feel that there is something besides 
the body to the human being ; something that 
lives without material organs, and thus, acting 
on his patient, by keeping up the strength of 
his spiritual nature, it will inspire the body, 





and thereby he will be able to save it. We 
always regret to witness a cold materialism 
in a physician. We have often thought that 
the profession of the minister and the physi- 
cian should be combined. “Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick,” and a spirit laboring 
under blasted anticipations may leave the 
frame unsustained, and the patient will sink. 
Job said in his deep affliction, when smitten 
with sore boils from the crown of his head to the 
soles of his feet, “ Though He slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him;” “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that I shall see him for myself, 
and not for another.” Such a spirit in a man 
inspires him with all that belongs to or 
serves to invigorate life, and gives him forti- 
tude to rise above even disaster; and the 
physician who can awaken such a spirit in 
his patient will greatly lessen the bills of 
mortality. 
te 


THANKSGIVING. 


“*Our harvest months have o’er us rolled, 
And filled our fields with waving gold ; 
Oar tables spread, our garners stored.— 
Where are our hearts to praise the Lord?” 


HANKS to our legislators for making 

Thanksgiving day a national holiday, 
to be observed throughout the Union. It 
is a good thing to give thanks, One’s grat- 
itude should go up to God for every bless- 
ing: for life, for liberty, for the privilege 
of doing good, and of adding something, be 
it ever so little, to the happiness of others, 
All things considered, we, as a nation, have 
been greatly blessed during the year of our 
Lord 1870. Our crops have generally been 
good. We have had no famine, no serious 
epidemic diseases, no financial panics, no in- 
terruption to the great improvements going 
on in all parts of the country. Railways are 
progressing, telegraphs extending, new ter- 
ritories opening to colonies, Our mines of 
iron, coal, copper, silver, and gold have been 
productive. Our national debt has been re- 
duced many millions. Schools, colleges, and 
universities are flourishing. New and use- 
ful inventions are being patented daily. New 
churches, dwellings, factories, and other 
structures are being erected. New enter- 
prises are everywhere springing into exist- 
ence, Charities are libcrally supported ; and 
in view of all these, who can say we are not 
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in the way of Progress and IMPROVEMENT ? 
Then let us look sharply after our own faults. 
Let us keep down all vicious tendencies, guard 
against all perversions, and live such lives 
as will be approved in heaven. In this case, 
we shall dive in an atmosphere of thanksgiv- 
ing, and when we depart, it will be with 
thanks to God for the most comforting 
promises of immortality. Should we not 
give thanks in the morning,—thanks at noon, 
—thanks at night,—thanks all the time? 


400 
GEORGE TRASK, 


THE TOBACCO REFORMER. 





ERE is a character. Who has not 
heard of Rev. George Trask? 

Has he not been warring incessantly, 
almost “single-handed and alone,” for 
twenty years or more against that insid- 
ious enemy of man, tobacco? Aye, and 
he threatens to keep up the fight. But 
what of his head? what of his body? 
what are his peculiar developments 
which incline him to talk, write, preach, 
and lecture nearly everybody he meets ? 
These are the conditions. A large and 
very active brain, a strong, robust body, 
and a temperament which keeps him 
always at work. He possesses great 
Benevolence, and desires that everybody 
should be pure, healthy, and happy; large 
Conscientiousness, and he holds all men 
accountable to do just right. He has 
Veneration large, and would have all 
become truly religious. His Firmness is 
conspicuous, and he is persevering to the 
last degree. His Co:nbativeness is large 
enough to give him push and pluck, and 
his moral sense makes him a willing 
martyr to the truth. He is slow to be- 
lieve, but quick to investigate; and is 
open to conviction. When he learns 
something new and useful, he desires to 
proclaim it from the house-tops, that all 
the world may profit by it. He is zeal- 
ons and enterprising, vigilant and care- 
taking, very studious, and devotedly re- 





ligious. He is very affectionate, fond of 


~ 


wife, children, friends, home, pets, and 
will sacrifice anything for the good of 
others. The biographical sketch which 
follows is from the hand of Mr. Trask 
himself. It is thoroughly characteristic, 
and displays that vigor and raciness 
which would be creditable to an author 
but half his age. 

Dear Sir: You kindly suggest that I 
should give you a sketch of my origin and 
life, with the reasons for so doing, which 
I do at once without reserve. David Hume 





GrorcE TRASK. 


has said, “It is difficult for a man to speak 
of himself without vanity.” Hence it be- 
hooves me to take all due precaution against 
this “passion of fools,” and to say just here 
that I am not a great man, and make no such 
pretension — that whatever God does by my 
agency, he shows that he can do business on 
a small capital, and use even one talent to 
some advantage. Should a little vanity, or 
its semblance, crop out here and there in my 
sketch, I know the reader would forgive me 
if he knew what a multitude of greater in- 
firmities and sins I have, which I shall not ob- 
trude upon his notice. I hope I may use the 
pronoun I at pleasure, without being thought 
egotistic, for I think, with Dr. Timothy 
Dwight, that wegotism is as bad as egotism. 

I was born near the close of the last cen- 
tury. The exact moment of that occurrence I 
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never knew, and as I have the weakness of a 
clergyman—the wish to be thought young 
always—I hope I shall be pardoned if I pass 
over this delicate point without much notice. 
More than three-score-and-ten years shall not 
make me old, if I can help it. 

I was born when men were born, and the 
fires of seventy-six were burning brightly 
above the socket. To those times I attribute 
an infusion of a radical element, which is 
said to mar my character, and which now 
and then has given me and my conservative 
friends some annoyance. This troublesome 
element is indigenous. I should not be 
blamed for it. “I don’t whistle—it whistles 
itself,” said the schoolboy. 

I was born in Beverly—a town blessed 
with as many clever people as any on the 
map. It would take the premium, I dare 
say, in any fair competition for this amiable 
virtue. Hence if I have here and there an 
amiable streak, you may impute it to the 
place of my birth—old Beverly, Essex Coun- 
ty, Massachusetts, “ Honor to whom honor.” 

Jeremiah Trask was my father—Hannah 
Wallis was my mother. They were both of 
a godly type—Israelites indeed—Calvinistic 
to the hub, and as true to the venerable cate- 
chism as the needle to the pole. The blood 
of both is traceable to the blue hills of Scot- 
land; and it must have been very respectable 
blood, for even now, in spite of all adultera- 
tions, it is not half so bad as much which is 
current about us. I have searched my pedi- 
gree, and I find no Trask who was a king, lord, 
duke, or any tremendous character, and I find 
none that was hung, whatever our deserts. 

My father was a shoemaker in moderate 
circumstances. I was put to work when 
quite young, and my early education—my 
school education—was sadly defective. 

In the war with England of 1812, I was 
apprenticed to a brother, Israel Trask, of 
Beverly, the first manufacturer of Britannia 
ware in America, In 1816, though a minor, 
I opened a hardware and jewelry store in 
Marblehead, and made a little money, when 
it required but little brains and still less 
knavery to make it. I made sufficient to 
carry me in after-times through an academy 
and college, independent of all aristocratic 
patronage. 

In 1819 I was converted to Christ, and be- 





coming deeply moved with love to God and 
man, I felt it to be an imperious duty to be a 
public herald of that love. Overflowing with 
zeal, I said, “‘ Woe is me if I preach not the 
gospel,” and no call less potential could have 
moved me an iota from my fast anchorage in 
a business both lucrative and agreeable. 

I prosecuted my studies, preparatory for 
college, chiefly in Gorham Academy, Maine. 
Having no time and no money to squander, 
I made dispatch in the initiatory process, 
and rushed to Brunswick College for admis- 
sion with indecent haste. Having entered, I 
soon discovered that academies had not edu- 
cated me to death, and that if I would be a 
GREAT MAN—as college-boys have it—I must 
drive on my studies in Jehu style. My reci- 
tations, if I remember aright, were indiffer- 
ent, seldom calculated to inflame vanity and 
pride; but when commencement came, I had 
the happiness to know that my manhood had 
not been crushed and annihilated by physical 
abuse, or by the ridiculous soarings of col- 
lege ambition, but I was proud to leave col- 
lege in prime health, fresh and vigorous for 
a theological course at Andover—for which 
I had been striving from the time I gave my 
heart to Christ and the Church. 

My money, though of small amount, was in 
some respect an injury. It rendered me less 
docile, manageable, and servile than fellow- 
students, who lived on the smiles of educa- 
tional societies and the smiles of tutors. I 
had no knack in pleasing college officers. 
They were charming men, but they discov- 
ered but few charms in me. They were there 
to hear young aspirants for secular glory say 
their lessons. I was there for a more mascu- 
line purpose —to discipline mind, learn 
King’s English, make a reasoner and speaker 
if possible, and thereby be able to grapple 
with perverted mind, and “fight the good 
fight” on the battle-field of life in common- 
sense style. If I have manifested any ability 
whatever of this sort, it was chiefly acquired 
by inhaling the bracing air of college—by 
pacing the diagonal of my study—by walk- 
ing in the old pine grove, and tussling with 
hard knots in metaphysics, politics, and mor- 
als—by discussions in debating clubs with 
Jonathan Cilley, James Bradbury, John P. 
Hale, and other celebrities—by discussions 
upon national questions—slavery, tariffs, for- 
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eign policy—questions which have since 
made and unmade Presidents, smashed up 
banks and senates—questions which have 
been a match for Webster and his trio, and 
which have made the nation “boil like a 
pot.” These questions we handled forty-five 
years ago, and as ridiculous as these attempts 
may now seem, they did more to fit us for 
the sturdy work of life than would the study 
of Sophocles and Epictetus, Horace and 
Anacreon, for a century. 

Never overloaded with complimentary 
praise from the “Faculty,” pardon me if I 
mention one compliment from the strong man 
of that body, which has never been forgotten. 
“Trask,” said the old Professor, “is to be 
the useful man of his class,” That was music 
in my heart forty-five years ago, and has been 
ever since. Great men, I began to see, were 
few—like the blossom of the aloe, putting 
forth once in a hundred years, The silly 
hallucinations of the collegian were vanish- 
ing away, and despairing of being the great 
man of the age, I became a utilitarian from 
necessity. About this time a remark of Dr. 
Channing served to impress the utilitarian 
idea upon my mind in a fhanner quite indeli- 
ble. ‘“ He,” said the Doctor, “ is the greatest 
man who does the greatest service to man.” 
I was somewhat enraptured by this fine sen- 
timent, and then became a utilitarian from 
choice. The radical element—to go with 
every man and every party which was in the 
right; to go against every man and every 
party which was in the wrong—had become 
with me a rabid disease in the judgment of 
my fellow-students. 

Russworm—an intelligent negro, who has 
since died Lieutenant-Governor of Liberia— 
joined my class in 1824, and soon made ap- 
plication to join one of the literary societies. 
This application was contested by stormy 
opposition from Frank Pierce, and other 
collegians. My enthusiasm for the negro’s 
rights then and there subjected me to an un- 
comfortable amount of obloquy, and though 
honored with no hangman’s rope, as was Mr. 
Garrison ten years after, still before his rights 
were acknowledged, as they were, I was hissed 
and hooted down to my heart’s content. 

I preach the gospel, and hope to till I die. 
I have done my best to preach that gospel 





which is the power of God unto salvation, 





and which grapples with great and popular 
iniquities which drown men in perdition. I 
have been installed in Framingham, Warren, 
and Fitchburg, and have labored in many 
places near and remote, and gratitude to God 
impels me to say that revivals have attended 
my imperfect labors in well-nigh every place. 

I have seen something of the “rough and 
tumble” of reforms, and have often seen the 
verification of a remark made by Dr. Em- 
mons, tantamount to this: “ He will be the 
successful preacher, and most blest in his 
labors, who in a fearless manner early advo- 
cates all righteous reforms.” 

I have been honored with many offices—- 
more than I care to name. I have sometimes 
risen to presidential glories! I have been 
president of temperance, moral reform, peace, 
and abolition societies when brickbats were 
in high repute, and when we have had to 
say to “ gentlemen of property and standing,” 
“Gentlemen, these arguments are weighty, 
but not conclusive.” 

I pass to a period of my life, important to 
myself, and not wholly unimportant to oth- 
ers. There is not a member of the Beecher 
family, I am told, who uses tobacco, and 
this, says Professor Stowe, is the brightest 
feather in their caps. If this be an honor to 
an eminent family, then surely I may speak of 
my anti-tobacco labors for twenty years, and 
not*be chargeable with immodesty, “ harping 
on a mere peccadillo or flea-bite sin.” 

I was a victim of tobacco twenty years and 
more. Twenty years ago, I had become 
emaciated, tremulous, and cowardly, and 
physicians said I was at the gates of death. 
I abandoned this poison, The act. was an 
epoch in my life. It was a battle, but I 
called upon God, and resolved, live or die, I 
would conquer this “ unclean devil,” and it 
was done. Its renunciation lifted a loath- 
some incubus from my soul. I came back toa 
normal condition of body and mind. I ran, 
I leaped for joy, and sometimes my gratitude 
to God fer the return of health was so in- 
tense, I was overwhelmed and wept like a 
child. Critics without souls may laugh at 
such enthusiasm, but as the Lord added to 
my life, as to Hezckiah’s, fifteen years—yes, 
twenty years, by this act, I can afford to bear 
their derision and ridicule. 

All aglow as a young convert, I began to 
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talk to my tobacco-using neighbors. Many 
believed—many were saved. I soon began 
to lecture near and afar off, and circulated 
the pledge, and my labors in Sabbath-schools, 
in all schools, were attended with flattering 
success, At first I dwelt upon the evil as ex- 
pensive, impure, and injurious to health, but 
soon found that as the poison aimed its fangs 
at a more “shining mark”—the soul—sear- 
ing conscience, stupefying the sensibilities, 
dwarfing piety, stereotyping sinners in sin, 
I began to preach against it on the Sabbath, 
as a sinful lust warring against the soul, hin- 
dering the conversion of. sinners and the 
conversion of the world. 

As I wished to be more widely felt, I be- 
gan to write small books and tracts against 
the evil in its manifold bearings, and I now 
have some two hundred tracts against poison- 
ous drugs and drinks in my depository. 

Tobacco is a dear idol in Church and 
State, and no man of sense could battle it, 
and count on popular applause. A few ex- 
cellent men gave me their countenance at an 
early day: Judges Williams, Jay, Griffin, 
Barton, White, and Shaw, and others of legal 
eminence; Doctors Warren, Mussey, Wood- 
ward, and others of medical eminence; Dr. 
Woods, Dr. Edwards, Dr. Ide, Dr. Burgess, 
Dr. Humphrey, Dr. Hopkins, and other emi- 
nent divines. Since then other dear men 
and women have occasionally aided This 
struggling cause. 

My clerical brethren, in relation to my 
mission, have treated me in a style some- 
what diverse. Some have been frank and 
manly, and have heartily bid me God-speed ; 
some—votaries of the weed—have eyed me 
askance, and, I presume, wished me in Japan. 
Some have played the captious critic — 
laughed at our work, as they have laughed 
at all reforms while struggling for life. The 
Rev. Matthew Byles was a Tory in 1775. 
Our fathers surrounded him with a platoon 
of soldiers to prevent mischief. He some- 
times said facetiously to staring spectators: 
“T am a singular man—I am guarded, re- 
garded, and disregarded!” In battling this 
popular nuisance on my own hook, I have 
sometimes thought I was a singular man, for 
many of my brethren have treated me very 
much as our Tory brother was treated in 
Revolutionary times, But whether guarded, 





regarded, or disregarded, if not doing “a 
great work,” I am doing my best, and why 
should the work cease? Why should I come 
down to wrangle with such brethren ? 

Riding out of Brattleboro, one Monday 
morning, with Mr. Pierpont, when his soul 
was on fire with poetry, he turned to me and 
asked, earnestly, “ What did you do yester- 
day?” “I preached,” I said, in reply, “to 
Baptist friends in the morning, on the text, 
‘Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God,” and showed 
them they could not glorify God by using 
tobacco. I addressed three Sabbath-schools 
at noon ; showed the boys that tobacco tends 
to idleness, poverty, strong drink, vice, ill 
health, insanity, and death. I preached to the 
Congregationalists in West Brattleboro in the 
afternoon, on the text, “ That which is highly 
esteemed among men is abomination in the 
sight of God; ” showed them that men highly 
esteemed tobacco, but God abhorred it. I 
lectured in the evening in the town-hall to 
a noble body of young men on the destruc- 
tive effects of tobacco in manifold respects.” 
The poet uttered some exclamations of sur- 
prise. He mused % moment, and said, “I 
will give you your epitaph.” Then in a 
Hudibrastic sort of verse I can not repeat, he 
said in substance, “We have great men 
enough, philosophers enough, poets enough, 
geniuses enough, LL.D.’s enough, D.D.’s 
enough—the world needs workers—here lies 
one. This is your epitaph.” 

Captious men, in a spirit of dension, some- 
times ask: “What do you expect to accom- 
plish in this crusade upon tobacco ?” 

We answer: 

1. We don’t expect to cure all the votaries 
of this poisonous narcotic about us in one 
day, nor half of them. 

2. We don’t expect to extirpate the greed 
—the insatiable greed for money which ran- 
kles in the souls of men who traffic in this 
poison, nor to rescue tobacco-raisers on the 
Danube, Rhine, or Connecticut from an idol- 
atrous devotion to this their river-god. 

8. We don’t expect to convince every slug- 
gish church or minister of the fact, that a 
slave of tobacco is but a little better candi- 
date for the converting grace of God than 
though he were a deafl man in his grave. 

4. We don’t expect to convince our mis 
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sionary societies—wise and noble as they are 
—that the conversion of Mexico, Turkey, 
and China is an utter impossibility, so long 
as their masses are stupefied and stultified by 
opium and tobacco. But we do expect to 
act our humble part—a most humble part— 
in the INAUGURATION of an ANTI-NARCOTIC 





MOVEMENT which, sooner or later, will lift 
a mighty incubus from these nations, and all 
nations, and place them in a convertible con- 
dition. We shall do what we can to remove 
obstacles, clear the track, and prepare the 
way of the Lord. “He hath done what he 
could,” is the benediction we crave. 








epartment of {ur Soci featins, 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliaa 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





WOMAN’S TRUE GREATNESS. 


OW many times have I heard it re- 
marked, when a more than ordinarily 
intelligent woman was the topic of conversation, 
“ What a pity that such a smart woman should 
aspire to nothing higher than household 
drudgery! She is fitted to fill a much higher 
sphere than the one she now occupies.” Now, 
I would like to ask if there be a sphere higher 
than that of a wife and mother? Is there any 
other field in which a woman can be placed 
which demands a wider range of intellect? If 
all the wives and mothers that have existed had 
always been what they ought to be, there would 
be no need of reforms or revolution; there 
would be no corrupt government, no haunts of 
wickedness or dens of crime. Do you start, 
and affirm that my assertion is too broad? Do 
you ask if I have forgotten the influence which 
bad men exert? Let me ask you how many 
bad men you think there would be in this world 
had they all been blessed with a parent as judi- 
cious, noble, and intelligent as the woman 
whom George Washington called mother? I 
think that if any mother is sighing for a nobler 
sphere, she had not formed correct ideas with 
respect to the responsibility of her position. I 
will tell you why so many women are discon- 
tented; why so many in our great middle class, 
the class which forms the bone and sinew of 
our nation, are longing for a change, for some- 
thing they hardly know what. A woman doing 
the greater part of the work for her family, be- 
cause she has not the means necessary to hire 
it done, finds she has little time for the cul- 
tivation of her intellect. She is hurried and 


fretted, and the minds of her little ones are 


seemingly of the least consequence to her. 
Look at the time which almost every woman 
so circumstanced spends in baking pies, 
cakes, cookies, and other rich articles of food 





which are scarcely other than injurious to the 
health of the consumers. Think of the time 
occupied in embroidering, braiding, ruffling and 
tacking their clothing! I could enumerate 
many other kinds of unnecessary work, which 
may be all right if people are wealthy enough 
to hire it done, but which become a downright 
sin when performed in preference to the culti- 
vation of the mind. Women work on in this 
way month after month and year after year, 
realizing in a sort of blind way that their life 
is not what it ought to be ; but never thinking 
that it is in their power to make it better, 
higher, and nobler. Now, no woman can per- 
form amore praiseworthy act than to break the 
shackles of society, in a degree ; or, rather, to 
exercise moral courage enough to follow the 
dictates of her own conscience rather than the 
opinion of other people. Many women are 
every day injuring their health by wearing 
tight dresses ; and dress their children in accord- 
ance with the caprice of fashion instead of 
following the laws of health. Let every 
woman, however humble, use her influence 
to quench this growing evil. In this great 
cause, much more than most of us are aware 
depends on each individual ; for as our homes 
are, so our nation will become. It is as hard to 
realize the importance of each one in the grand 
drama of life as it is to attach due consequence 
to each grain of sand or drop of rain. Those 
that make the first start in the right direction 
have the most to overcome and endure; but it 
must be that others will soon follow, for surely 
in a nation, which stands so high in civilization 
as America, there must be many noble and 
conscientious women, and it does not seem 
possible that they will fail to see the right, if 
they will only take the time to consider the im- 
portant subject of their responsibility. 3B. N. 
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TURNING THE TABLES. 
THE WIFE'S STRATAGEM. 


- ARY, your corn-bread is never done! 

I wonder what is the reason everybody 
else has things right, and we always have 
things wrong!” 

“Why, Joe, I am sure the corn-bread has 
never been in this state before! You see, the 
fire ‘had a fit,’ and couldn’t be made to burn 
this morning.” 

“Oh, yes! you are always ready with an ex- 
cuse. Now, there is Mrs. Smith; her stove 
never has fits. And she always has the light- 
est, sweetest bread and the nicest cakes and 
preserves I ever ate. I wish you'd take pat- 
tern by her.” 

“ Well, I am sure, Joe, I do my best, and I 
think I succeed oftener that I fail. I wish I 
could suit you always; but that, I suppose, 
ean scarcely be expected;”’ and Mary gave a 
weary sigh. 

Mary Starr had been married about a year, 
during which time she had found house-keep- 
ing rather up-hill work. She was a neat little 
body, and conscientiously did her very best to 
please her husband; but he, whatever might 
be the reason, was very hard to please—in fact, 
seemed determined not to be pleased with any- 
thing she did. Perhaps, like the old soldier in 
one of Dickens’ stories, he had a vital and con- 
stant sense that “discipline must be main- 
tained.” At any rate, he never allowed Mary 
to be pleased with herself on any occasion if 
he could help it. 

Mary was an amiable wife, fortunately, and 
not easily irritated, though, to tell the truth, 
there were times when her forbearance was 
severely tried. For instance, whenever she 
and Joe took tea out, or went to a party, or 
even to church, he seldom allowed the oppor- 
tunity to pass unembraced to animadvert on 
some deficiency in cookery, or manners, or 
dress, on the part of his wife—and that pro 
bono publico. For instance. it would be : 

“Mrs. Jones, what beautiful sponge-cake you 
make! Mary, take notice how light this cake 
is. I wonder why you can never have it so 
puffy!” Or, “Mrs, Brown, you certainly are 
an adept at entertaining company. I wish, 
Mary, that you would try steal Mrs. Brown’s 
art.” Or, “Mrs. Green, your dress is always 
most becoming. Your taste is exquisite. I 
don’t see why it is, Mary, that with all I spend 
for you, you never can reach the ‘je ne sais quoi’ 
of Mrs. Green.” 

On these occasions Mary would blush and 





bite her lip, and be inwardly annoyed, but she 
was a woman of too much pride and good 
sense to make a display of her chagrin; and 
was really too good-natured and Christian a 
person to let it change her feelings toward Joe, 
whom she knew to be, after all, very fond of 
her, and a very just man at heart. After a 
while, too, seeing that the fault was probably 
curable, she bethought herself how she should 
proceed in order to break him of his disagree- 
able habit. 

Fortune favored her. One day a lady, one 
of her most valued friends and best neighbors, 
called to invite Joe and Mary to a tea-party at 
her house. 

“Tt will be a small affair,’ she said, “but 
very pleasant, I think. You only are wanting 
to make the circle of harmony complete.” 

“ Well,” said Mary, “I will come, Mrs. Vane, 
on one condition.” 

“Condition! Is it come to this, that you 
must make conditions? Well, my dear, make 
your demand.” 

“The condition is,” said Mary, “that you 
will allow me to furnish all the refreshments.” 

“Well, that is an odd idea! Mary, my dear, 
I hope you don’t mean to insinuate that I am 
getting poor?” 

“No, Hattie; thank fortune, she has show- 
ered her favors on you quite liberally. But I 
have a notion for this, which, if you please, I 
will not divulge; only let me have my way 
this once, just for the oddity of the thing.” 

“If anybody but you, Mary, had made such 
a request of me, I certainly should have taken 
offense. But I never could be angry with you. 
So if it will be any satisfaction to you—though 
for the life of me I can’t imagine what your 
drift is—I will comply with your conditions. 
When mayI expect my supplies?” 

“Let me see; to-morrow is my baking-day, 
and your party is not before Thursday. Well, 
on Wednesday afternoon you shall be supplied 
with bread, biscuit, cake, and all the other ac- 
cessories ; and mind, the only thing I allow you 
to furnish is butter, which I do not make.” 

“Very well, it’s all settled, then, and I will 
leave you. On the whole, this arrangement 
suits me; it relieves me of a great responsi- 
bility, for your cookery is well known to be 
particularly nice. So good-bye till Thurs- 
day.” 

“Mind you say nothing about this, Hattie, to 
any one; it is a secret of mine.” 

“Very well, as you say, I'll keep mum. 
Good-bye again, for you will have your hands 
full, and I must not interrupt you.” 
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So off Mrs. Vane went, inwardly wondering 
what crochet demure little Mary had got into 
her steady little head. 

Everything came off on that baking-day 
precisely as Mary could have wished it. Her 
bread was light and sweet, and white as a 
snow-flake, with just a golden-brown line of 
crust surrounding it; her cakes were perfec- 
tion; her biscuits crisp and delicious. Then 
she knew that her preserved fruits were nice; 
and if ever there was sponge-cake more like 
solidified froth, she would like to see it. Every- 
thing was sent into Mrs. Vane on Wednesday 
afternoon, and she had all Thursday to devote 
to her dress. 

Mary looked very pretty that night at the 
tea-party, for her eyes shone with a purpose, 
and she had just excitement enough about it 
to redden her cheeks in a very becoming man- 
ner. Add to this that she was dressed with 
neatness and taste, and you will not be unwill- 
ing to believe me when I say that she was quite 
the belle of the occasion. Joe evidently thought 
so himeelf; for, strange to say, he made no re- 
marks upon her appearance that night calcu- 
lated to lower her self-esteem; but contrari- 
wise, gazed at her from time to time with the 
most profound satisfaction. 

But “ murder will out.” It came out on this 
occasion, when they sat down to supper. 
Everybody was delighted; there had not been 
such an unexceptionable “tea” in that neigh- 
borhood for a longtime. Country people are 
very fond of their “teas ;” they compare one 
with another with admirable connoisseurship. 
This one was a triumph. 

“Mrs. Vane, you are the periection of bread- 
makers. Your biscuits are quite beautiful. 
Were ever such made before! How do you 
manage it, Mrs. Vane? What lovely sponge- 
cake!” 

Mrs. Vane and Mary occasionally changed 
glances and smiled, but nobody noticed it. 

Joe had been behaving so beautifully all the 
evening that Mary began to be afraid her plans 
had failed. He came out now, however, great- 
ly to Mary’s satisfaction. 

“ This és a feast, indeed,” he said. “A fellow 
is fortunate who has a wife that can make such 
bread as this, to say nothing of the sponge- 
cake ; I can’t see why it is, Mary; you improve, 
it is true, I will give you credit for that; Sut I 
don’t see why it is that all women can not have 
the knack that Mrs. Vane has, at cooking to 
perfection. If you could make such bread as 
this, Mary, your husband would be a happy 
man.” 





Mrs. Vane looked at Mary, and Mary looked 
at Mrs. Vane. Light had broken upon the 
mind of the latter. It broke like a flash of 
lightning, and then there was an explosion— 
not of thunder, but of laughter. 

Joe looked up, amazed. He was aman who 
petted his dignity enormously. What did 
these women mean to laugh so at a sober, sen- 
sible remark of his? Particularly, what could 
Mary mean, to so trifle with the respect she 
owed her husband ? 

He began to grow very red indeed. Mrs. 
Vane saw it, presently, and came to his and 
Mary’s relief; for poor Mary had begun to be 
a little frightened at the success of her own 
scheme. She did not like Joe to be angry, at 
any rate. 

“ Mr. Starr,” said Mrs. Vane, “I am truly glad 
that you like this very excellent cookery, for it 
is all your wife’s. By your own showing you 
ought to be a very happy man.” 

Here the whole company caught the infec- 
tion, and joined in the laugh against Joe. It 
was of no use to get angry with so many peo- 
ple; so, before long, Joe joined the chorus 
himself. 

And so the tea-party broke up with the great- 
est good-nuture all round, and Joe went home 
with a lesson he never forgot; for it was the 
last time that Mary ever heard any complaints 
from him. He is now the most easily pleased 
of any husband in ten miles round. 


— 206 


LESSONS. 


“ On dear! mamma, this lesson’s hard,” 
Cries Charlie. sorely vexed ; 

*T can not work this horrid sum,— 
The rules are so perplexed. 


“The teacher is a partial thing,— 
Gives lessons by the score ; 
And if I miss a single one, 
She makes me learn it o'er. 


“There’s Tommy Page, and Jimmy Brown, 
Who never learn a rule,— 

And I've the hardest, longest task 
Of any boy in school.” 


“Hush! hush! my boy,” the mother said, 
* This whining will not do; 

A lesson fit for Tommy Page 
Would be no task for you. 


“Time flies on golden wings, my child,— 
Improve it while you may, 

And fit yourself to take the prize 
Examination day.” 


And those of older, larger growth, 
With Charlie's blindness cry: 

*“ Life’s lessons are too long and hard 
For one so weak as I, 
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** My neighbor has an easier lot,— 
To him no cross is given ; 

Why must I bear such bitter grief 
To gain a place in heaven ? 


“ Why must my way be strewn with thorns 
On which no roses bloom ? 

Why unrequited toil and care, 
And constant grief and gloom ? 


* And why should Jove and friendship fail,— 
My dearest treasures die ? 

The hopes that cheered youth's rosy morn 
In broken fragments lie ? 


** Why if a kind, impartial hand 
Sends blessings for us all,— 

Of all His rich and bounteons gifts 
My portion be so small?” 


But faith, with tearful eye, replies: 
“Cast from your heart all fear ; 

He knows your strength, and wisely sends 
The lessons needed here.” 


Life’s but a schoolroom, and to-day 
Are tangled lessons given ; 
To-morrow solves the problem, with 
A crown of life in heaven. LINNIE LEE. 


——_+0e—__—__ 


NOTES OF EMINENT OCULISTS. 


Lonpon, Sept. 2, 1870. 

EAR JOURNAL: Somewhere in my 

brain there is a dim recollection of having 
promised to give you some account of Prof. 
Arlt, and other oculists whom I should chance 
to meet. The picture of Arlt must be drawn 
from memory, for the boisterous Channel, and 
more boisterous France, stretch between us 
now. Perhaps his stern features will lose some 
of their hardness in such a sketch. But time 
and distance are unnecessary to throw a mild 
light over his kind heart. Prof. Arlt was a 
poor shepherd-boy who did not begin his 
school-training till other boys of his age were 
several steps up the ladder of science. But 
the time was not wasted before he began his 
Latin and Greek. Nature was busy in giving 
him a strong frame and robust constitution ; in 
teaching his eyes to serve the brain, so that in 
time he should be able at a glance to read a 
history through his well-trained perceptives. 
When at last the golden key was provided and 
the doors swung open before him, he passed 
into the halls of learning, and used his strength 
of body and mind with a will. In the course 
of time he was made professor at Prague; then 
at Vienna, where he still teaches and works, 
a terror to the inattentive and lazy, a warm 
friend to the diligent and attentive. The Gov- 
ernment has lately shown its appreciation of 
his devotion and abilities by knighting him, an 
honor which he scarcely coveted, since it must 
bring him into the imperial presence, for no 





man hates form and servility so much as he. 
Arlt holds his clinic, and lectures two hours a 
day for eight months of the year. Few teach- 
ers are so conscientious in teaching. With ex- 
emplary patience he repeats a thing till it is 
understood, and nothing gives him more pleas- 
ure than to answer intelligent questions. 

Externally, heisa plain, stiff man. His words 
are few and to the point. In manner, he is 
often almost rude, and indeed one might some- 
times say rough. But beneath this unpolished 
surface is a gentle, kind heart that sympa- 
thizes with the suffering and feels for the poor. 
His is one of the rare cases where success does 
not cast a vail of forgetfulness over the fact 
that before success was poverty. Many a florin 
finds its way from his pocket to the hand of the 
needy in the course of the year. His time has 
not been wholly occupied in routine labor, but he 
has written several works which stand high in 
the esteem of the profession. But the labors 
of the hospital are gradually passing into other 
hands. His skilled assistants assume the differ- 
ent branches connected with ophthalmology, 
and greatly relieve Prof. Arlt. One teaches 
how to operate; another, the use of the opthal- 
moscope ; still another, the anomalies of re frac- 
tion; and a fourth, the histology of the eye. 
There can be hardly a doubt that these young 
men are building for themselves foundations 
which will raise them higher than even Arlt 
has stood, and within twenty years the names 
of Biermann, Reuss, Schulek, and Sattler will 
be known in the scientific world. One is a 
Bohemian, two are Hungarians, and one a 
Salzburger. 

The ten months at Vienna, like all earthly 
things, came finally to an end, and one lovely 
August morning the genial face of Prof. Hor- 
ner, of Zurich, Switzerland, was before me. 
Born in Zurich, and living there most of his 
life, he is a striking example of a prophet hay- 
ing honor in his own country and among his 
own people. Personally and socially, he is a 
charming man. In his profession he stands 
high. His eye-clinic is nceé large, but is well 
cared for, and he had a great number of inter- 
esting cases. His soul is big and honest, and 
he hates all shams and shows. His great la- 
ment was over the multitudes of brochures, 
books, etc., on the eye, most of which he de- 
scribed as being only “ words, words, words,” 
written for calling attention to the author's 
name. 

Only a few times did the glowing sunse1 
clouds light up the beautiful lake before my 
eyes when I was advised to hasten on to reach 
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Paris before the Prussians should. There are 
in Paris three celebrated oculists—Desmarres, 
Liebreich, and Wecker. But there was no 
time to visit them, and with hasty steps I came 
on to London. It was with a feeling of hesi- 
tancy that the doors of the Royal Ophthalmic 
Hospital were approached. No woman had 
tapped on those doors for admittance, and one 
could not know beforehand whether there were 
lions or lambs shut up in that building. But 
Prof. Arlt’s introductions were an “open ses- 
ame,” and in five minutes from the time of 
knocking, the fearful one found herself in the 
center of such a group as Critchett, Cowper, 
Wells, Lawson, and Adams, names well known 
not only in London but far abroad. It would 
be hard to tell which was the kindest of them 
all. Freely and fully all the advantages of 
the institution were thrown open. And you 
can imagine how extensive these advantages 
must be from the fact that every year they 
have between 19,000 and 20,000 cases! Not a 
day passes without three or four, sometimes 
eight or ten operations. Each man seems to 
have his own method, and some of them oper- 
ate most beautifully. One sees during the week 
three sets of surgeons. Among these Bowman, 
Hutchinson, Streatfield, and Hulke, each fa- 
mous in his way. 

The last, Mr. Hulke, is a geologist a3 well, 
and has quite a collection of fossils, over which 
he is very enthusiastic. He has this year dis- 
covered two entirely new saurians, and still 
another old-world monster, quite unknown to 
the modern world. 

Not only was the freedom of this truly 
“royal” hospital given, but invitations here 
and there to others in the city were extended. 
These of course were gratefully accepted, and 
the theater of London Hospital for the first 
time echoed to the tread of a “ woman doctor’s” 
foot. So also Guy’s, where in one afternoon 
Mr. Bader made twenty-six eye operations, 
sending the patients home immediately after, 
even after the extraction of the lens! 

Even proud St. George’s could not say “ No” 
after the example of the before-mentioned. To 
be sure, an hour was consumed in waiting for 
admission, which hour was spent in reading 
Fowler and Wells’ “ Annual” and Ayer’s Al- 
manac, found lying on the table! But the end 
of the hour brought a cordial reception and 
some well-made operations. Mr. Carter, the 
ophthalmic surgeon there, proved himself as 
kind and attentive as any of his London brethren, 
and with extreme thoughtfulness gave me an 
invitation to his house to see a new and beau- 





tiful ophthalmoscope, which has no mate in 
England ; and indeed there exists but one other, 
and that is in threatened Paris. 

To-day I try my fate at King’s College Hospi- 
tal, introduced by Prof. Liebreich, who is spend- 
ing his vacation here. I have not much to fear. 

Should I, in the course of my two months in 
London, find any more friends to women, I shall 
certainly tell you. 

London, the city, with all its extent, is lost 
sight of in the kindness of its people. One 
still visits the Tower and the museums, and 
wanders over the unending Regent and Hyde 
Parks, sighing meanwhile for the ever-varying 
beauty of Central Park, instead of the mo- 
notony of gravel walks, trodden grass, and lines 
of shade trees; but after all, it is more “the 
people, oh, the people,” that take up the 
thoughts. BELLA BARROWS. 


——_-+#+ 


GEN. ROBERT E. LEE. 


hy the morning of October 12th Gen- 
eral Robert E. Lee breathed his 
last after an attack of congestion of the 
brain, which was induced in great part, 
doubtless, by the sedentary life incident 
to his connection with Washington Col- 
lege, Lexington, Va. His sudden death 
has occasioned no little sorrow through- 
out the South, and much regret also in 
the North, for General Lee, notwith- 
standing the sad divisions occasioned by 
our late war, was generally regarded in 
the North as well as in the South as a 
high type of American manhood. 

General Lee may have been said, phys- 
ically, to be a thoroughly developed and 
well balanced man. In temperament, 
while the Motive may have predomina- 
ted, it was finely blended with the Men- 
tal, and both gracefully softened by the 
Vital. 

In stature he was fully six feet high, 
weighing, in health, nearly two hundred 
pounds, without an ounce of superfluous 
flesh. His figure was firmly knit, but 
flexible; and every movement supple, 
easy, and graceful. The proportions 
of his figure were almost faultless, 
his chest being broad, full, ample, and 
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muscular; his shoulders wide, stalwart, 
and massive, but finely curved, and his 
head poised with an ease and dignity 
that alone could distinguish General Lee | 


from other men of his day. 


PORTRAIT OF GENERAL 


penetrating, and flashing, yet at times 
soft and smiling as those of a young girl. 
Blended with his characteristic dignity 
there was so much geniality and gentle- 


| ness that a child would almost as quickly 
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His hair, which in youth was a very 
dark brown, was almost of silvery white- 
ness ; and being very nearly bald on the 
crown, he concealed it by combing over 
the long locks of the left side. 

His eyes were dark, bright, quick, 





place its little hand in his as in that of 
its mother. He possessed in a wonder- 
ful degree those rare magnetic qualities 
by which children and domestic animals 
are invariably attracted. His nose was 
large and prominent, slightly aquiline, 
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and of that firm mold that has usually 
distinguished men who have taken lead- 
ing places in the nations to which they 
belonged. 

His mouth was moderately wide, but 
firm, his lips flexible and smiling, but in- 
dicative of vast powers of endurance, 
decision, and self-control. “His forehead 
was rather high, smooth and fair, broad 
and full, indicating deep thoughtfulness 
and superior perception. He was a de- 
voted husband, an affectionate father, a 
confiding and reliable friend, and in the 
late war proved to be a generous and 
magnanimous enemy. While at the 
South he commanded the warmest af- 
fection and admiration of the people, at 
the North he was universally respected, 
as the recent published sentiments fol- 
lowing his decease abundantly exhibit. 


From an ancient Latin MS., preserved in the 
London Tower, it is found that as early as the 
year 1333 the Lee family in England received 
meritorious distinction; and some honorable 
notice is taken of them in the year 1400. In 
the time of Charles I. they were residents of 
Shropshire, and being stanch royalists were 
reckoned among the Cavaliers. One of these, 
Richard Lee, a gentleman of superior accom- 
plishments, determined to emigrate to America, 
the country about which such marvelous sturies 
had been retailed in the Old World. This 
Richard Lee was the progenitor of all the 
Lees who have borne such distinguished part 
in the annals of American history. 

Bishop Meade, of Virginia, formerly Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States of America, says of him: 
“He was a man of good stature, comely visage, 
enterprising genius, a sound head, vigorous 
spirit, and generous nature. When he got to 
Virginia, which at that time was not much 
cultivated, he was so much pleased with the 
country, that he made large settlements there, 
with the servants he carried over.” 

He came to the colony as Secretary; and 
was a member of the King’s Privy Council. 
After making several voyages to and from 
England, Richard Lee finally settled in what 
is known as the Northern Neck—that part of 
Virginia which lies between the Potomac and 
Rappahannock rivers. 

Robert E. Lee was the son of General Henry 





Lee, better known as “Light Horse Harry 
Lee” of the war of 1776. He was born on the 
19th of January, 1807, at Stratford, Westmore- 
land County, Virginia, in the same house and 
in the same room in which were born his dis- 
tinguished granduncles, Richard Henry and 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, both of whom were 
signers of the Declaration of Independence 

Of Stratford, the old homestead of the Lee 
family of Virginia, Mr. Lossing says: “ There is 
no structure in our country to compare with it. 
The walls of the first story are two and half 
feet thick, and the second story, two feet, com- 
posed of brick imported from England. It 
originally contained about one hundred rooms. 
Besides the main building, there are four 
offices, one at each corner, containing fifteen 
rooms. The stables are capable of accommo- 
dating one hundred horses. Its cost was 
about $80,000.” 

The early life of General Lee was passed 
almost, if not entirely, in the Northern Neck; 
a part of it, in the midst of the exciting events 
of the second war with England. For a con- 
siderable period of time the British land and 
naval forces were within a few miles of his 
home. A British fleet under Admiral Cock- 
burn ravaged the shores of Chesapeake Bay ; 
and on the 29th of August, 1814, the city of 
Alexandria, then included in the District of 
Columbia, was captured by the enemy’s vessels, 
and a portion of Maryland and Washington 
city were occupied. The wanton vandalism 
of the British soldiery is still unforgiven. 
These remarkable events, occurring so near the 
home, and perhaps under the immediate no- 
tice of young Robert, could not fail to exercise 
a marked influence upon his character, and 
were probably the incentives to the profession 
for which he qualified himself. 

At the age of twelve years he was left an 
orphan by the death of his father. In the year 
1825 he entered the Military Academy of West 
Point. On the first day of his entrance he 
took the head of his class, and retained it un- 
til he graduated in 1829. His youth seems to 
have been singularly blameless. He is remark- 
able for never having been marked with a de- 
merit, or been subject to a reprimand or other 
punishment, during the entire period of his 
tutelage in this institution. 

Having graduated at the head_of his class, 
he was of course selected for service in the 
Corps of Topographical Engineers, which was 
always filled from the ranks of the highest 
graduates. He entered upon his new field of 
duty in July, 1829, with the brevet rank of 
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Second Lieutenant. We hear but little more 
of him until the year 1835, when he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Astronomer for determining 
the boundary line between Ohio and Michigan. 
He was promoted to First Lieutenant in Sep- 
tember 1836, and to the rank of Captain in 
July, 1838. In 1846 he was Chief Engineer of 
the army of General Wool in Mexico. In 
1847 he was brevetted Major for gallant and 
meritorious conduct in the battle of Cerro 
Gordo, fought April 18th, 1847. He received a 
second brevet for gallant and meritorious 
action in the battles of Contreras and Cheru- 
busco—thus ranking Lieutenant-Colonel by 
brevet. But this was not his last mark of 
distinction. For gallant and meritorious con- 
duct in the battle of Chapultepec, where he 
was wounded, he was appointed, on the ist of 
September, 1852, Superintendent of the Military 
Academy at West Point. " 

Colonel Lee at once entered upon the dis- 
charge of his duties at West Point, and re- 
mained until 1855. In that year, when by an 
Act of Congress new cavalry regiments were 
organized, Colonel Lee was commissioned with 
the full rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, in the 
Second Cavalry—commanded by Colonel Al- 
bert S. Johnston, who was killed in 1863 at the 
battle of Shiloh. In 1855 this regiment was 
sent to Texas, where for several years it was 
employed in constant warfare with the Indians. 
It is not known how Colonel Lee came to be 
in Washington at the time of the John Brown 
raid, in 1859, but at that time he was sent with 
a bady of marines to suppress the outbreak, 
which resulted in the capture and subsequent 
execution of John Brown. 

When the vexed questions which had been 
for such a number of years disturbing the unity 
and harmony of the councils of the country 
culminated in the secession of eleven of the 
Southern States, Colonel Lee, although he dis- 
approved and deprecated secession, yet being a 
firm believer in the principle of State sover- 
eignty, resigned his commission in the ser- 
vice of the United States, and offered his ser- 
vices to Virginia. This step cost Coloned Lee 
a great and painful struggle. In December, 
1861, Mrs. Lee wrote to a friend: “My hus- 
band has wept tears of blood over this terrible 
war, but he must, as a man of honor and a 
Virginian; share the destiny of his State.” 

To Mr. Blair, who was authorized to offer 
him the command of the Federal Army, he 
said: “I look upon secession as anarchy; if I 
owned four millions of slaves in the South, I 
would sacrifice them all to the Unron ; but how 





can I draw my sword upon Virginia, my na- 
tive State!” 

To General Scott, who remonstrated with 
him in these words: “For God’s sake, Lee, 
don’t resign,” he replied: “I am compelled to. 
I can not consult my own feelings in this 
matter.” 

General Scott said of him: “ Lee is the great 
est military genius in America, myself not ex- 
cepted.” And also, “ When I lose Lee, I shall 
lose my right arm.” His appreciation of Lee 
was of the highest character, and the veteran 
soldier attributed many of his successes in 
Mexico to the superior skill and military 
genius of his young assistant. 

As soon as the secession of Virginia had 
been effected, Lee was appointed by the Goy- 
ernor Commander-in-Chief of the land and 
naval forces of the Commonwealth. Upon the 
organization of the Government of the Confed- 
erate States, he was appointed by the Confed- 
erate Congress Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armies of the Southern Confederacy. 

His actions during the entire war are too 
well and generally remembered to need reca- 
pitulation; and in no moment of his life, even 
when victory perched upon his helmet, did he 
show himself grander and nobler than when, 
overcome by the superior numbers and appli- 
ances of the enemy, he was called upon to 
surrender his sword to his distinguished ad- 
versary and rival, General Ulysses 8S. Grant. 

For this hero of a hundred battles there are 
no national rewards. He fought and lost in an 
unsuccessful cause. General Lee’s highest as- 
piration was to be Governor of Virginia. It 
was otherwise ordained. He became the 
President of Washington College, Virginia, to 
which his labors and talents were cheerfully 
and profitably given. His letter of acceptance 
of that high position indicates his view of how 
the political condition resulted from the war. 
“Tt is the duty of every citizen,” he wrote, “in 
the present condition of the country, to do all 
in his power to aid in the restoration of peace 
and harmony, and in no way to oppose the 
policy of the State or General Government di- 
rected to that object.” 

Did the limits of this sketch permit, we 
might detail many characteristic anecdotes of 
the man, but want of room precludes more 
than one. 

General Wadsworth, of New York Statepwas 
killed in one of the series of battles of General 
Grant in the spring of 1864. His body fell 
into the hands of a young surgeon known to 
General Lee. The surgeon says: “General 
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Lee rode up to my quarters and gave com- 
mand that General Wadsworth should be 
buried in full uniform—his watch, papers, 
money—everything found upon his person, to 
be preserved for return to his family ; his body 
should be draped in the flag of his country, 
and buried in the best possible manner, and 
his grave carefully marked. There were tears 
in General Lee’s eyes when he gave me this 
order, and as he turned his horse to ride from 
me he sighed— Wadsworth was one of my 
best friends.’” 

If success be considered the test of greatness, 
then General Lee’s claim to the quality may be 








considered questionable; but if true greatness 
consists in grandeur of character and action, 
then it will remain for the world and history 
to decide whether General Lee is entitled to 
the enviable attribute. 

In 1832 Robert E. Lee married Mary Custis, 
daughter of Washington Parke Custis, and 
granddaughter of Mrs. General Washington. 
They had seven children, three sons and four 
daughters; one of the latter died during the 
war. The first and second sons were major- 
generals in the Confederate service, and the 
youngest entered the service as a private, and 
was promoted to a staff appointment. 
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YALE SKETCHES, 


[CONTINUED.] 


BY H. E. G. P. 


HE corporation that had since the estab- 

lishment of the institution vested itself in 
modest honors as “ Rector and Trustees,” was 
by an act of the General Assembly of 1745 
dignified as “ Tue PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS 
or YALE CoLLEGE.” The same act also 
enlarged their charter, essentially advancing 
their “ powers and privileges.” These changes 
stimulated an interest and confidence in the 
College, which satisfactorily developed itself 
in several valuable gifts. The propitious com- 
bination of increased privileges, and increased 
means to develop those privileges, resulted in a 
gratifying increase of numbers. In 1747 there 
were 120 students, half of whom were obliged 
to room outside of College limits. 

To obtain a building fund the President 
devised a lottery. The early annalist did not 
condescend to particularize, contenting him- 
self,as we must, with the information that by 
it £500 beyond expenses were cleared. With 
the proceeds a brick building was raised, which 
in 1752 was so far completed, that at the Com- 
mencement, “ in perpetual commemoration, the 
neat and decent building was called “ Connecti- 
cut Hall;” bythe beadle magniloquently ren- 
dered Aula Connecticutensis. This personage is 
described as “ master of processions, and a sort 
of gentleman-usher to execute the commands of 
the President. He was a younger graduate 
settled at or near the College.” 

The building still stands, the only edifice of 








that period. Anotherstory has been added, and 
a roof, prosaically modern, supersedes the long 
sunny rows of dormer windows, with tempting 
angles for bird or insect architecturally inclined. 

In 1752 the Rev. Samuel Williams was 
appointed the first Professor of Divinity, but in 
consequence of age he declined, and the chair 
remained unfilled until 1756, when the Rev. 
Naphtali Daggett was installed. He was a 
young man, not yet thirty, of “a good under- 
standing ;” and in a rigid examination “as to 
his principles of religion, his knowledge and 
skill in divinity, cases of conscience, Scripture 
history and chronology, antiquity, skill in the 
Hebrew tongue, and various other qualifications 
for a Professor, he acquitted himself to the good 
satisfaction of the corporation.” In the next 
year the Faculty and students, who had here- 
tofore worshiped with the townspeople, insti- 
tuted a service in the College Hall. In 1757 
Dr. Daggett, in compliance with their petition, 
administered the communion there, Six years 
afterward a College Chapel was dedicated, and 
used till 1824, when, to accommodate the in- 
creased congregation, a new one was built. 

The old chapel received the name of Athe- 
num, and was used principally for ‘recitation 
rooms. For many years the telescope occupied 
the tower, but since the erection of the Scientific 
School it has been removed there. 

The building of the chapel was the last 
important act of Professor Clap’s incumbency. 
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An uncompromising zeal for the rights of the 
College, as he regarded them, involved him in a 
defense, which though a forensic triumph was 
a personal defeat, and made him so unpopular 
that in the summer of 1766 “ the tutors abdi- 
cated and the scholars were dispersed.” There 
was but one course for the President, and his 
resignation terminated a faithful and laborious 
rectorate of twenty-seven years. He was ashort, 
portly man, “a rare pattern of industry, and a 
perfect master in the art of redeeming time,” 
and was physically molded to endure the tax 
of such unremitting mental toil. He was “in 
aspect light, placid, serene, contemplative ; in 
character quiet, resolute, immovable, even to 
despotism ; not properly haughty, but thus I 
will, thus I command, was inwrought in his 
nature.” It was this untempered firmness that 
undermined his popularity and clouded the 
close of his presidency. Tact would have 
modified his absolutism, and without any sacri- 
fice of principle would have smoothed the 
rough places, and spared an honest, earnest 
heart many painful humiliations. Death with 
speedy kindness took him beyond the vexations 
and disappointments ofa world whose changing 
customs must have seen to him evil. He died 
the January following his resignation, aged 63. 

The Presidents always appeared in the 
academic gown and hat, and custom had 
established a rigid etiquette of distances, 
within whose lessening boundaries freshman, 
senior, or tutor, in rising rank and privilege, 
might not venture hatless. 

President Clap had an intense respect for 
these outward and visible tokens of deference, 
and strenuously enforced subordination. 

The code of punishments was modeled upon 
Solomon’s broad assertion, “ Spare the rod,” etc., 
and certain specified delinquencies returned to 
the unhappy transgressor unwelcomely meta- 
morphosed into the practical joker’s “ box with 
five nails in it.” Fancy the collegian of to-day 
submitting his ears to a retributive cuffing; a 
custom originating probably in a friendly inten- 
tion to familiarize the unenlightened Irishman 
with college habits was gradually perverted, 
and the hapless youth fresh from fireside ten- 
dernesses became the senior’s unpaid errand- 
boy, looking for his wages when the preces- 
sion of classes should make him master. 
Native wit sometimes shed its gleam of 
humor over the “hard road.” There is a tra- 
dition that a senior in the exercise of his brief 
authority gave a freshman a dollar and sent 
him to a store on Long Wharf, a mile distant, 
to purchase pipes and tobacco. The freshman 





took his long, bleak walk, disbursed his money, 
and to his own eminent satisfaction brought 
back ninety-nine pipes and one cent’s worth of 
tobacco. It is safe to presume that it was his 
last business transaction for that senior. The 
spirit of a later age infused its impartial leaven 
through these ancient customs and ideas, 
gradually modifying the objectionable points. 
The students had heretofore ranked according 
to family position, but now they were catalogued 
alphabetically. The every-day use of “ye 
English tongue” was no longer disparagingly 
interdicted; “lattin” inflections and idioms 
ceased to harrow the timorous linguist, and the 
graces of rhetoric and oratory were fostered. 

Immediately upon President Pratt’s resigna- 
tion, Dr. Daggett was temporarily appointed to 
the chair, that his services as theological pro- 
fessor might still be retained. It is current that 
a friend meeting him commented upon it: “So 
you are president pro tempore?” “ Certainly,” 
was the good-humored retort; “would you 
wish me president “ pro eternitate ?” 

In 1770 the Professorship of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy was founded, and 
Rev. Nehemiah Strong was elected. “He was 
a man of vigorous understanding, and possessed 
very respectable attainments in learning and 
science,” but his “ manners did not recommend 
him to the students, and his sympathy with 
England during the Revolution increased their 
hostility toward him. In 1781 the financial 
embarrassments caused by the war made it im- 
possible to meet his salary, and gave him an 
opportune reason for resigning. 

Between him and the President there was a 
decided clashing of opinion, and when in 
1779 the British invaded and plundered New 
Haven, Dr. Daggett emphasized his patriotism 
musket in hand. He was wounded and taken 
prisoner, and but for the interference of Chand- 
ler, formerly a student, would have been killed. 

He was robbed of his shoe and knee buckles, 
his handkerchief, and “a little old tobacco 
box,” and fainting from pain and loss of blood, 
brutally spurred by the bayonet when he 
faltered, he re-entered New Haven. 

He was asked whether he would, if released, 
again take up arms against them; he stanchly 
answered, “I rather believe I shall if I get an 
opportunity.” He was of a caim, equable 
spirit; “his sermons were judicious, clear, 
solemn, and impressive,” and during his presi- 
dency the College was highly prosperous. He 
resigned his position as President in 1771, but 
remained theological professor till his death, 
which followed a brief illness, in 1780. 
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The professorship was vacant till 1782, when 
Rev. Samuel Wales was appointed. “ He was 
an excellent preacher, and by his distinguished 
abilities, in union with exemplary piety, he 
added luster to the theological chair.” 

For several years after the resignation of 
Professor Strong the College was without a 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, being unable 
to pay the salary. By an arrangement with 
the Legislature in 1792 the College fund was so 
much increased that they were able to fill the 
important vacancy, and Josiah Meigs was 
appointed. 

He was a graduate of Yale of the class of 
1778, with a high reputation in a class dis- 
tinguished for scholarship and literary attain- 
ments. “He had an active, ingenious mind; 
his lectures were distinguished for perspicuity, 
and the comparatively few experiments which 
the limited College apparatus enabled him to 
perform, he successfully exhibited and clearly 
explained.” In happy contrast with his pre- 
decessor, he had an easy, agreeable address, and 
was an attractive lecturer. He held the position 
till 1803, when he resigned, to accept the 
appointment of President of the University of 
Georgia. 

———__40e—___—_ 


WATCH MANUFACTURE IN AMERICA. 
a 
HAT familiar pocket timepiece, the 
- watch, is a noble representative or type 
of the progress of mechanical skill during 
centuries. Itis in itself an evolution of the 
accumulated skill of thousands of patient, 
thoughtful artisans for upward of fifteen gene- 
rations. With the advance of civilization 
and the spread of intelligence grew the idea 
of saving time, and men became more and 
more anxious to “ work by the clock,” as one 
of the most practicable of methods by which 
the fleeting hours could be best utilized. As 
time rolled on, men of all degrees intro- 
duced some of the elements of system, some 
definite routine into their employments. Not 
only the minister of government, but the 
tradesman and the artisan found it to their 
advantage to have set seasons for the prose- 
cution of their chosen vocations. With the 
growth of industrial enterprise and the corf- 
sequent intricacy, some convenient and por- 
table instrument for the measurement of time 
became a necessity, and the watch was pro- 
duced in response to that necessity. 





The first watch is generally attributed to 
Peter Hele, of Nuremberg, about the close of 
the fifteenth century. For many years watches 
were made only in Nuremberg, and were 
called from their appearance “ Nuremberg 
eggs.” The early watches, on account of the 
size and quantity of the “ works” they con- 
tained, were large and awkward, being six 
inches or more in diameter, while the cases 
were wrought into all manner of shapes, ac- 
cording to the caprice or fancy of the maker. 

About one hundred years after the tirst 
watch appeared, a very marked improvement 
in the manufactnre was noticeable. They 
were much smaller thanthe older ones, and 
contained such peculiarities as an ingenious 
workman could devise. Some were adapted 
to indicate not only the hours, minutes, and 
seconds, but also the days of the week and 
month, the changes of the moon, etc. There 
were those which struck the hours and the 
quarters, played tunes, imitated birds or 
even the human voice, and performed other 
curious automatic antics. In our more prac- 
tical era watches are made for use chiefly, and 
accuracy in the indication of time is the all- 
important feature. What we would consider 
especially in this article is the origin and de- 
velopment of watch manufacture in this coun- 
try. Itis scarcely twenty years since the first 
American watch factory was established, al- 
though futile attempts were made as far back 
as 1812 to introduce the making of watches 
by hand. What obstacles American enter- 
prise had to encounter in this direction can 
be readily imagined, especially that all-im- 
portant one, the impossibility of competing 
with the cheap hand labor of France and 
Switzerland. But Yankee shrewdnessh as 
always been found equal to emergencies when 
some great end is in prospect. Those who 
were interested in the effort to furnish Ameri- 
cans with American watches determined to 
apply machinery to their manufacture, and so 
introduce a new feature into the industry 

which should more than compensate for the 
lack of cheap manual labor on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

The town of Roxbury, Mass., was honored 
by the establishment of the first watch fac- 
tory there, in 1852, by a daring practical 
watch-maker of Boston, associated with a few 
wealthy gentlemen. It was found impossible 
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to import such machinery as was used at that 
time in Swiss factories, on account of the pro- 
hibition of the Swiss authorities, so machines 
were invented and adapted to the novel work. 
After the new enterprise had been in operation 
for two or three years, its headquarters were 
removed to Waltham, on the banks of the 
Charles River. Such was the beginning of an 
industry which has assumed massive propor- 
ions, and numbers, besides the great factory 
at Waltham, works more or less extensive at 
Roxbury and Springfield, Mass., Nashua, 
N.H., Jersey City and Newark, N.J., and 
in Elgin, Illinois. 

Precision in detail has been the result of 
the application of machinery to the produc- 





work as drilling the plates for pivots, screws, 
and pillars; cutting the heads of minute 
screws, inserting mainsprings in the “ barrels,” 
guaging and classifying the pivots, and fitting 
jewels to their places, are generally performed 
by females. 

When the American Watch Company com- 
menced business, the jewels of a watch were 
made only by hand and by foreign workmen. 
The tools used by these artisans could not be 
obtained here, and so were imported. As one 
machine after another was devised and 
adapted to produce different parts of a watch, 
the jewel makers exhibited but little alarm, 
relying upon what seemed to them the impos- 
sibility of contriving a machine which would 





Exvem Wartca Factory. 


tion of the delicate movements of a watch, a 
result utterly impossible, although closely 
approximated in hand work. The machines 
used are very numerous, and as compared 
with the contrivances employed by artisans in 
other branches of industry, very costly. 
There are those which will take a shaving off 
a hair, or slice up steel like an apple; those 
which will drill holes invisible to the naked 
eye; registers which will measure the ten 
thousandth part of an inch; screw cutters 
which will turn out perfect screws so small 
that on white paper they appear like tiny dots. 
A visit to a well-conducted watch factory will 
be found exceedingly interesting. There are 
departments of the work for which the delicate 
hands of women seem best adapted, and these 
the enterprising proprietors have filled with 
a select class of female operatives whose work 
has proved of the highest character. Such 





invade their exclusive branch of work. But 
they were informed one day, to their astonish- 
ment, that machinery run by steam had been 
applied so successfully that jewels, more 
accurate than those made by expert hands, 
could be produced by girls after a weck’s 
practice. 

Watches are now so common among all 
classes of American society that it would be 
almost an impertinence on our part to enter 
upon a description in detail of the different 
parts of one; suffice it at the present time to 
glance at some of the more curious features of 
that valuable little friend we carry in our vest 
gocket. A hairspring, according to the 
Elgin standard, is a delicate ribbon of the 
finest steel, measuring one-twelve-hundred 
and fiftieth of an inch in diameter, and 
weighing one-fifteen thousandth of a pound 
troy. It is afoot long when drawn out in a 
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straight line. A pound of steel, worth in the 
bar one dollar, when converted into hair- 
springs becomes worth four thousand dollars, 
or more than fifteen times as valuable as a 
pound of gold. For each pivot of a watch a 
jewel is selected with a hole which is a degree 
or the ten-thousandth part of an inch larger, 
so that there shall be just sufficient room for 
the pivot’s play and no more. In preparing 
the jewels for watches, the precious stones— 
diamonds, rubies, garnets, sapphires, and 
aqua-marines are set in good time-pieces—are 
cut into little cubes, and then turned in a 
lathe. When ready to be inserted in the 
watch-plate, a jewel weighs less than the one- 
sixty-five hundredth of an ounce troy. The 
pivot hole is drilled into it with a diamond 
point hardly perceptible to the naked eye, 
and then polished with a wire that passes 
through it and whirls one way while the 
jewel whirls the other, the two making 
twenty-eight thousand revolutions a minute, 
Every jewel hole is left a little larger 
than the pivot for what is called the “ side- 
shake,” and every shaft or axle a little 
short for the “end shake.” The minute 
guages which measure all the parts make 
allowance for these—a bit of calculation 
which they readily perform with an accu- 
racy unknown to human brains. After 
the operation of polishing, if a single par- 
ticle of diamond dust is left in the jewel hole 
it will imbed itself firmly in the steel pivot, 
and there act like atiny chisel, cutting away 
into the jewel while the pivot revolves. The 
utmost care is necessary, therefore, to see that 
no diamond dust is left in the watch. 


The last stage in the manufacture is the 
adjusting of the movement to heat and cold. 
First, the watch is run several hours in a 
temperature of one hundred and ten degrees ; 
then it is placed in a cold box where the 
temperature is about zero, and it must keep 
time alike in both conditions. It is the 
office of the adjuster also to try the running 
of the movement in different positions, and if 


he finds no variation it is ready for the case. ~ 


The number of pieces in an American watch 
varies from one hundred and fifty-six to one 
hundred and eighty, while a watch made by 
hand in the old English style contained eight 
hundred, if we count each link in the chain, 
which in this country, with the fusee and 





“ mainwheel” have been done away, and 
with advantage. 

At first the American public hesitated 
about adopting machine-made’ watches, but 
in a few years the good conduct of those 
turned out by the courageous Boston com- 
pany overcame all prejudice and doubt, and 
the demand for home-made pocket timers 
became so great that factories sprang up in 
other parts of the country and a great manu- 
facturing interest was inaugurated. 

The factory buildings in nearly every 
instance are large, airy, well lighted, elegant 
structures, with the facilities for employing 
from three hundred to a thousand operatives, 
The accompanying engraving exhibits the 
watch factory at Elgin, Illinois, which was 
started on a capital of $250,000; turned out 
its first watch in 1867, and now with a force 
of five hundred produces three thousand 
watches a month. The Elgin Company was 
far-sighted enough to take the advance in 
bringing directly to the notice of the great 
and growing West the capabilities of Ameri- 
can watch manufacture; and the lively 
demand for its watches to-day splendidly 
compensates for the difficulties experienced 
at the beginning. 

In watch manufacture skilled labor finds 
one of its highest fields, and perhaps as fair 
remuneration as in any other branch of me- 
chanical art. The Elgin Company pays its 
employes upward of $360,000 a year in the 
way of wages—an average of seven hundred 
and twenty dollars each ; and it must be re- 
membered that a large proportion of those 
employed are between twelve and twenty 
years of age. 

What the future has in store for our watch 
manufacture it would be difficult to predict, 
especially as it is but twenty years since 
Dennison “madly” conéeived the produc- 
tion of three thousand watches per annum. 
“Where, in the name of common sense,” said 
his friends, “ will you find the purchasers for 
them?” Buttwenty years ago, and we have 
now one company in New England turning 
out and selling eighty thousand watches a year, 
and a Western factory finding a ready market 
for some forty thousand! The time will come 
when the good reliable time-keepers of our 
home manufacturers will be sold so cheaply 
and so extensively that the foreign article 
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will be purchased, not as a necessary append- 
age, but as curiosity. Indeed, American 
watches now find a market in Europe, among 
those who appreciate good mechanism and 
accurate movement more then the cheap dis- 
play of the great majority of watches made 
on the Continent. 


——_799—_—__—. 


MepicaL.—A very interesting and scientific 
discovery is stated to have been brought to 
light, by a physician of New York, in the 
treatment of persons who have an hereditary 
consumptive taint, or are predisposed to tu- 
bercles in the lungs. The practice employed 
is that of inoculation, or the application of a 
specific remedy to the parts affected. A peculiar 
instrument is used, which opens the pores of 





the skin and introduces the medicine. This 
is prepared in a mild form, and its absorption 
in the system changes the primal condition 
or cause by which the tuberculous deposit is 
produced, and so affects the whole organism, 
that it acts both repressively on the disease 
and as an antidote. This mode of applying 
active remedies is now much used in general 
practice, and has proven that many remedies 
can be absorbed with more certainty and effect 
than if taken through the stomach. It is now 
generally admitted that consumption is a con- 
stitutional disease, depending upon a poisoned 
condition of the blood, and the proper means 
for its cure is to neutralize or destroy the poi- 
sonous germ in the circulation which propa- 
gates the disease; the system has then power 
tozecover from its depression. 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of bigh religious duty.— Youmans, 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC. 
ADDRESSED TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS. 


[CONTINUED FROM NOVEMBER NUMBER. ] 


ROM the preceding facts another import- 

ant precept may be drawn. Of a boy 
whose whole brain is yery small, never attempt 
to make a scholar, a professional character, 
ora man of science. The effort will not only 
eventuate in failure, but may prove ruinous 
to health. In a particular manner it may in- 
duce fatuity, should the feeble-brained indi- 
vidual become severely studious. As well 
might you attempt to convert a dwarf into a 
grenadier, as a person with a very small head 
into a man of a powerful and expanded in- 
tellect. Nor would it be less vain to en- 
deavor to imbue With learning or science a 
boy whose brain is unusually large in the 
animal compartment and small in the intel- 
lectual and moral ones. Such an individual 
is formed by nature for a low sphere of mind, 
and no effort in education can elevate him. 
Nor could any training render him studious, 
would he be less liable to some kind of 
mental alienation than the youth whose entire 
brain is small. Individuals thus organized 
may become great animals, and may even per- 
form striking and impressive actions, but they 





can never attain rank as men of intellect. In 
war, they may be brave and useful soldiers and 
inferior officers, but must be totally incompe- 
tent to high command. 

Does any one doubt whether the moral or- 
gans and faculties can be exercised, and moral 
feelings indulged in to excess? and whether, 
in physical education, they ought to be, in 
any cases, restrained? It is, on the contrary, 
the belief, that the more high-toned every- 
thing belonging to our moral nature is, its 
perfection is the greater? Let all doubt and 
delusion ‘on these points be removed by the 
recollection that the organ of Benevolence 
becomes, by inordinate excitement, so far de- 
ranged, in many persons, as to induce them 
to squander their estates, to the ruin of them- 
selves and their families, in wild and unprof- 
itable charities, and other acts of morbid 
generosity ; while by the ultra-excitement of 
veneration, hope, and wonder others become 
religiously insane. Castle-building, running 
into mental derangement, as it often does, is 
likewise the product of inordinate action in 
moral organs, Go to a madhouse, and you 
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will find fiery and vociferous religious insan- 
ity one of the common affections of its in- 
mates. Every leaning of this sort, inordi- 
nately strong, should be moderated in chil- 
dren by some form of counter-excitement,— 
I mean by giving, as far as possible, the feel- 
ings and thoughts a different direction. Yet 
the practice is too often the reverse of this. 
The youthful are encouraged in their enthu- 
siastic devotions, until madness strikes them. 
Hence, on every occurrence of a new sect or 
denomination in religion, as well as in some 
cases of what are called revivals, religious en- 
thusiasm effervesces, in many instances, into 
wild insanity. That there is much madness 
among the new sects of religionists no one 
can doubt. The cause is, ultra-excitement in 
some portion of the moral compartment of 
the brain. Even the sentiment of conscien- 
tiousness may run to excess and become pro- 
ductive of unreasonable scrupulousness and 
demur. 


ECCENTRICITY—ABSENCE OF MIND. 

The great end of the physical education 
of the brain, as already intimated, is to 
strengthen the whole of it,and maintain a 
due balance between its several parts.. What 
is commonly called eccentricity, brown study, 
or absence of mind is but another name for a 
want of such balance, and is a true and dan- 
gerous bent toward madness, Augment it to 
a sufficient extent,—in other words, excite 
sufficiently the irregular and extravagant or- 
gan, and real madness is the result. Hence 
most persons who become insane, especially 
those who fall into hereditary insanity, ex- 
hibit in their characters, even from child- 
hood, some uncommon and ominous traits— 
something that is called eccentric or queer. In 
proof of this, the histories of the tenants of lu- 
natic hospitals furnish abundant testimony. 
They show that a large majority of those un- 
fortunate individuals had been before their 
confinement more or less eccentric. The evil 
consists in a state of supra-excitement and 
action in some of the cerebral organs. And 
physical education alone can remedy it. Take 
the following anecdote as an illustration of 
my meaning. A gentleman of Philadelphia, 
highly distinguished for his talents and stand- 
ing, was subject to fits of extraordinary ab- 
sence of mind,—in other words, to such en- 
tire absorption in the working of one or two 





of his cerebral organs, as to be insensible to 
that of all the others. He once invited a 
large number of his friends to dinner. On 
the appointed day the guests assembled in 
his drawing-room, where he met them with 
his usual welcome and courtesy, and con- 
versed with them with his accustomed spright- 
liness and good sense. He became, at length, 
silent and abstracted, mused for a minute or 
two, and then, bowing to the company, beg- 
ged them to excuse him as he had an urgent 
piece of business to transact immediately. 
One of the gentlemen, well acquainted with 
the irregularity of his mind, addressing him 
familiarly by his Christian name, asked him, 
“ Did you not invite us to dine with you to- 
day?” “Did I?” said he; “ perhaps so—T'll 
see.” He stepped into his dining-room, 
where a table was sumptuously spread for 
him and his friends. Returning to the com- 
pany, he joined them, first in merriment at 
his absent fit, and then in the pleasures of 
the repast. The sequel is melancholy... He 
became deranged in his mind, and died in 
that condition in the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES—PHRENOLOGY. 

As already suggested, the cure of this evil 
is to be performed by giving rest to the over- 
active cerebral organs, and transferring the 
excitement to some of the others that are less 
irritable. Phrenology teaches the mode of 
conducting this process, on which a want of 
time forbids me to dilate. Permit me, how- 
ever, to observe, that its power to weaken, 
and, by its continued operation through suc- 
cessive generations, ultimately to eradicate 
an hereditary predisposition to madness, 
gives physical education much of its value. 
In fact, thatform of education (I mean phys- 
ical), hitherto so much neglected, and still so 
imperfectly understood and practiced, may 
be pronounced the ARBITER of the human 
mind no less than of the human body. Its 
influence in strengthening or weakening, im- 
proving or deteriorating, all kinds of mental 
faculties and operations, is far greater than is 
commonly imagined. Through its instrument- 
ality alone can man attain, in mind as well as 
body, the highest perfection of which he is 
susceptible. It is destined, therefore, to be 
the chief agent in the production of the mil- 
lennium, at whatever period that improved 
condition of ourrace may occur. [his is as 
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certain as it is that a well-directed physical 
education is the principal means to improve 
to the highest pitch the qualities of our do- 
mestic animals. And that truth will not be 
controverted. 


Let it not be forgotten, then, that the phys- 


ical education of the human race ought not 
to be confined alone to the humble object of 
preventing disease. Its aim should be loftier 
and more in accordance with the destiny 
and character of its subject—to raise man to 
the summit of his nature. And such will be 
its scope in future and more enlightened 
times. 
BALACE OF MIND AND LONGEVITY. 
In saying, that to promote and secure the 





check the irregularities and excesses of both 


| feeling and action, which prey on life and 


tend to shorten it. Hence long-lived indi- 
viduals have usually possessed a marked 
calmness and equability of character. Why? 
because their brains have been well balanced. 
If their feelings were strong, so were their 
powers to control them. Men of a burning 
temper and boisterous disposition, who are 
perpetually running into extremes, and who 
pass much of their time between sinning and 
repenting, rarely attain to a very advanced 
age. The reason is obvious. Their health 
and strength are consumed in their own fires, 
—and those fires come from the brain; I 
mean its animal compartment. That portion 


health of the human system the brain should | is the seat of what is usually termed passion, 


be educated and amended, I mean, as already 
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intimated, the whole brain,—its animal and 
moral as well as its intellectual compartments. 
It is only by a general and judicious training 
that the proper equilibrium between the cer- 
ebral organs can be established and main- 
tained. And that equilibrium is as necessary 
to the sound condition of the whole body as 
to that of the brain itself. It produces an 
equipoise of the entire man, and holds in 





which, when fierce and unrestrained, resem. 
bles intemperance in the use of strong 
drink. It inflames or otherwise deranges 
the brain, hastens the approach of old 
age, and curtails life, on the same prin- 
ciples. In delicate and irritable sys- 
tems, it often excites convulsions, and 
sometimes palsy, apoplexy, and madness, 
EXAMPLES. 

The following facts testify to the 
truth of the principles just laid down. 
The life of women is more secure than 
that of men; in other words, fewer of 
them died in a given period. In each 
census of the British empire the number 
of women is found to be greater than 
that of men. Yet there are more males 
than females born in the empire, in the 
proportion of 105 to 100. Though war, 
casualty, migration, and death in for- 
SS eign and sickly countries account for 

< this in part, they are insufficient for the 
=* solution of the entire problem. The 
greater strength, more frequent and un- 
restrained bursts, and more constant 
burning of the passions of men contrib- 
ute to the event. 

Again: The less impassionate the pursuits 
of men of genius are, the greater is the aver- 
age longevity of each class of them. Math- 
ematicians and natural philosophers have but 
little in their studies to excite feeling or stir 
up passion. The tenor of their lives is gen- 
erally tranquil. Hence the aggregate age of 
twenty of them, taken promiscuously, has 
been found to amount to 1,504 years, giving 
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to each the average of 75. Poets, on the con- 
trary, are proverbially an “ irritabile genus,” 
—men of strong and easily excited feelings 
and a burning imagination. Their produc- 
tions, moreover, being works of passion, their 
minds must be in tumult during their com- 
position. From these causes, the aggregate 
age of twenty distinguished poets has been 
ascertained to be 1,144 years, giving to each 
an average of 57,—a very striking balance in 
favor of a mind free from passion ! 


RELATIVE PREDOMINANCE OF THE PROPEN- 
SITIES. 


In our efforts to produce an equipoise in 
the brain, one fact should be held in remem- 
brance, and observed, as a leading ground of 
action. By nature, the animal organs are 
larger and more powerful than the moral or 
intellectual. This is the case in every one, 
but in some individuals much more strikingly 
so than in others. It is true of man, there- 
fore, that he possesses, naturally, more of an- 
imality than of real humanity. Hence the 
comparative ferocity and savagism of the un- 
educated. Why? Because their animal or- 
gans, never having been restrained and tamed, 
predominate greatly over their moral and in- 
tellectual, more especially over their reflective 
ones. This constitutes the chief difference 
between the cultivated and the uncultivated 
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portions of our race. The latter are more of 
animals; the former more of men. 
CULTURE AND REFINEMENT—IGNORANCE AND 
BRUTALITY. 
This view of the subject indicates clearly 
the leading purpose of the physical education 





of the brain. It is to strengthen the moral 
and intellectual organs by exciting them to 
action, each in a manner corresponding to its 
nature, and to weaken comparatively the ani- 
mal organs by restraining their action. Thus 
will the former attain by degrees such an as- 
cendency over the latter as to be able to con- 
trol them, and give calmness and equability 
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to the character of the individual—to convert 
the rude animal into the cultivated man. 
Nor is the condition of the brain thus pro- 
duced less friendly to the welfare of the hody 
than to the sound operations of the mind. 


MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

The influence of strong and well-cultiva- 
ted morals and intellectual organs on the 
general health of the system is soothing and 
salutary, and feeds and strengthens it, instead 
of ruffling and wearing it out. Compared to 
the influence of the organs of passion, it is 
as mild and wholesome nourishment con- 
trasted with alcohol; or like the genial 
warmth of the spring and autumn to the 
burning heats of summer. Life and health 
and comfort may last long under the former, 
while all is parched and withered by the lat- 
ter. Finally, a well-cultivated and well-bal- 
anced brain does much to produce and main- 
tain a sound mind in a sound body. Let the 
attainment of it therefore be a leading aim 
in physical education. 

Of innumerable instances that might be 
cited in proof of the principle here contended 
for, I shall refer to but one; and that is mem- 
orable in the history of our country. The 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE was signed 
by fifty-six delegates, all of them men of well- 
cultivated and well-balanced minds. In other 
words, their moral and intellectual had gain- 
ed the requisite ascendency over their animal 
organs. Of these, two died of casualties, in 
the prime of manhood. The aggregate of 
the years of the other fifty-four was 3,609, 
giving to each an average of 66 years and 9 
months ; an illustrious example of the influ- 
ence of well-cultivated and regulated brains 
in conferring longevity on those who possess 
them. Several of these great and good men 
lived beyond their eightieth year, and some 
of them passed the age of ninety. It is not 
to be doubted that the avoidance of all forms 
of excess, and the general correctness of the 
habits produced by this condition of the 
brain, contributes materially to the prolonga- 
tion of life. The venerable Madison, of a 
feeble frame, possessed one of the best culti- 
vated and balanced minds that ever existed : 
and he exceeded his eighty-fifth year. 

The importance of the judicious education 
and general management of the brain, and 
the serious evils arising from neglect and er- 
rors in them, lead me, though somewhat out 
of my immediate track, to make a few further 
remarks on the subject. My sense of duty, 
and therefore my ruling motive to this effect 
is the stronger, in consideration of the fact, 
that the thoughts I have to offer apply more 
forcibly to our own country than to any other. 

DYSPEPSIA AND INSANITY. 

Dyspepsia and mental derangement are 
among the most grievous maladies that affect 
the human race; and they are much more 
nearly allied to each other than they are gen- 
erally supposed to be. So true is this, that 
the one is not unfrequently converted into 
the other, and often alternates with it The 
lunatic is usually a dyspeptic during his lu- 
cid intervals ; and complaints which begin in 
some form of gastric derangement, turn, in 
many instances, to madness. Nor is this all. 
In families where mental derangement is he- 
reditary, the members who escape that com- 
plaint are more than usually obnoxious to 
dyspepsia. It may be added that dyspeptics 
and lunatics are relieved by the same modes 
of treatment, and that their maladies are in- 
duced, for the most part, by the same causes. 

Somewhat in’ confirmation of these views, 





it may be further stated that dyspepsia and 
madness prevail more extensively in the Uni- 
ted States, in proportion to the number of 
our inhabitants, than among the people of 
any other nation. Of the amount of our dys- 
peptics no estimate can be formed,—but it is 





CRAZED. 


immense. Whether we inquire in citics, 
towns, villages, or country places, among the 
rich, the poor, or those in moderate circum- 
stances, we find dyspepsia more or less prev- 
alent throughout the land. In other coun- 
tries this is not the case,—not, I mean, to 
anything near the same extent. True, in 
Great Britain, Germany, and France the com- 
plaint assails the higher classes of society; 
but there it stops,—the common and lower 
classes scarcely knowing it, except by name. 
In Italy, Spain, and Portugal it is still less 
common among all ranks of the people. The 
apparent cause of these things will be refer- 
red to presently. 

INSANITY IN THE UNITED STATES AND 

ELSEWHERE. 

Insanity prevails in our country to an 
alarming extent, and in common with dys- 
pepsia, is on the increase. The entire num- 
ber of the insane in the United States is com- 
puted at jifty thousand,—a most startling 
aggregate, and, I trust, beyond the real one, 
—-yet the real one, were it ascertained, would 
be very great—sufficient to excite strict in- 
quiries into the cause, accompanied by stren- 
uous efforts for its removal. According to a 
late and very intelligent writer,* whose in- 
formation and accuracy deserve our confi- 
dence, there are a thousand lunatics in the 
State of Connecticut. This is in the ratio 
of one to two hundred and sixty-two of the 
inhabitants of the State. In England, the 
number of insane persons does not exceed 





* Dr, Brigham. 
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thirty thousand. In the agricultural districts 
there, the average ratio is one in eight hund- 
red and twenty of the whole population, be- 
ing to that of Connecticut less than one to 
three.* Yet in England the disease prevails 
to a greater extent than in any other nation 
of Europe. In Scotland, the general pro- 
portion, including towns and cities, as well 
as country places, is one in five hundred and 
seventy-four. There is everywhere more mad- 
ness, according to the amount of population, 
in cities than in the country. In Spain and 
Russia, the large cities excepted, there is very 
little ; in Turkey, Persia, and China still less. 
Of Hindostan I believe the same is true. 
And in savage nations, especially where no 
ardent spirits are used, the complaint is 
scarcely known. Such is the report of all 
travelers among the Indians of North and 





PuysicaL MAN—THE SAVAGE. 


South America. To this may be subjoined 
that the insanity of a people is increased by 
the occurrence among them of any deep and 
extensive mental commotion, whether from 
theological or political causes. Such, as his- 
tory informs us, was the effect of the Reforma- 
tion by Luther, of the Revolution by Crom- 
well, of the American Revolution, and more 
especially of the first Revolution in France. 





* Of course Dr. Caldwell’s statistics of insanity do not 
applr to the present day, although the returns of the cen- 
sus of 1860 and the reports of asylum superintendents 
indicate a marked reduction in the number of insane 
compared with the population; it being computed that 
in the United States there is one lunatic to 750 inhabit- 
ants. The improved methods of treating those so unfor- 
tunate as to have lost their reason, have had a most 
happy effect in promoting the curability of insanity. 





During the convulsions of the latter event the 
frequency of insanity in Paris was frightful. 
INSANITY HOW INFLUENCED. 

From these facts it appears, that in pro- 
portion to the freedom of action of the hu- 
man mind in any country, more especially in 
proportion as it is tossed and perplexed by 
strong passions and emotions, is the amount 
of madness by which that country is visited. 
This result we should expect from calculation 
on well-known principles; and observation 
testifies to its truth. In common times, there 
is more mental agitation in Great Britain 
than in France; more in France than in Spain 
or Russia; and much more in either of them 
than in Turkey, Persia, or China. And, in 
savage tribes, except during the hours of 
hunting and battle, there is no mental agita- 
tion at all,—none, certainly, of a distracting 
character.* The causes of these several facts 
are plain. It clearly appears that, in civil- 
ized nations, the degree of distracting men- 
tal emotion which the people generally expe- 
rience, is in proportion to the amount of free- 
dom they enjoy. And that, again, depends 
on the more or less popular characters of 
their governments, The people of England 
and Scotland enjoy more freedom than the 
people of France ; and the latter more than 
those of Prussia or Russia. In Turkey, Per- 
sia, and China political freedom is unknown. 
The despotism of government compresses the 
minds of the subjects into a dead and hope- 
less calm. Unable to render their condition 
any better, the degraded population cease, in 
appearance, to wish it so, or even to disquiet 
themselves by a thought on the subject. 

AMERICAN FREEDOM AND INSANITY. 

Very different is the condition of things in 
the United States, Our freedom, both polit- 
ical and religious, is ample; and we push 
and enjoy it to its utmost limits, Our insti- 
tutions, moreover, of every description, are 
as popular as comports with social order and 
sound government, State and church pre- 
ferment and office are open to every one, 
and the ardor, keenness, and constancy of 
competition and struggle for them have no 
example in the practices of the present or 
the history of the past. The fervor and com- 





* Dr. Livingstone states that he found not more than 
one or two instances of mania among all the Africay 
tribes he visited, 
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motion of electioneering intrigue has no res- 
pite. Under some form the country is agita- 
ted, I might almost say convulsed, by it, 
from the beginning to the end of the year— 
and of every year. Thus are the angry and 
burning passions kept forever awake among 
the people, and often urged to the most in- 
tense action. My present allusion is chiefly 
to the interminable and embittered war of 
party politics, 

Of party religion nearly the same is true. 
Sectarian embroilment, battle, and intrigue 
are constant, furious, and vengeful. Some- 
times the strife is about a doctrinal tenet ; at 
other times about a formal rite or ceremony ; 
and, again, for the achievement of power and 
influence,—one sect struggling for the mas- 
tery over the rest,—at least to outstrip them 
in schemes of ambition. Nor must I forget 
the fervid and unceasing labors of the pastor 
and preacher for the conversion and edifica- 
tion of his flock, and the wild and convulsive 
emotion he often produces in their minds. 
In no other nation are these several forms of 
excitement half so high and agitating as in 
the United States. A similar condition of 
things existed in the congregation of the cel- 
ebrated Irving, of London, many of whose 
hearers were occasionally deranged. 

THE PURSUIT OF GAIN. 

Another source of deep disquietude to the 
inhabitants of our country is the desire and 
pursuit of wealth. A more ardent money- 
loving and keenly money-seeking and money- 
spending people than the American does not 
exist. I doubt much whether, in these re- 
spects, any equals them. The reason of this 
is plain, The nature of our government and 
of all our institutions encourages and urges 
every one to aim at standing and power; and 
the possession of wealth aids greatly in the 
attainment of them. Indeed, hereditary ti- 
tles and standing being unknown to us, the 
only actual elements of rank and power in 
the United States are wealth and place. 
Without these, talents however splendid, and 
knowledge however varied and extensive, 
give to their possessor but little influence. 
Nor is this all. Owing to our youthful and 
unsettled character as a people, the modes of 
acquiring wealth are not so well established 
in the United States as in the countries of 
Europe. Business does not run in so regular 





achannel, There is more of random traffic 
and speculation in it. And these forms of 
transacting it, being often suddenly produc- 
tive of great profit, and at other times of ru- 
inous losses, and keeping the mind constantly 
on the stretch of the calculation of chances, 
are much more exciting and harassing than 
they would be were they more uniform and 
certain. Men engaged in regular and well- 
settled business pursue it mechanically, are 
calm during the day, and sleep soundly at 
night. But dealers and speculators, besides 
being constantly disquieted while awake, are 
tossed between sudden wealth and ruin in 
their dreams. They are equally distracted 
by the uncertainty and the unexpected occur- 
rence of events, 

Such are the three leading sources of men- 
tal commotion in our country—party politics, 
party religion, and the love of wealth. Nor 
is it to be doubted that they produce in the 
minds of the people a greater amount of har- 
assing and giddy excitement than exists, per- 
haps, in all other nations united. But men- 
tal excitement is only another name for cere- 
bral excitement. Nor must it be forgotten that 
the early mismanagement and debilitating 
practice of overworking the brains of children, 
in infant and other early schools, disqualify 
them to maintain their soundness, in after-life, 
under a degree of irritation which they might 
have otherwise sustained without much in- 
jury. Ifthe lungs be injured and weakened, 
in infancy or childhood, no one doubts that 
the individual thus affected will be more 
than usually liable to pulmonary complaints. 
Why? Because the lungs are not only more 
susceptible of malign impressions, but less 
able to resist them and escape the mischief 
they are calculated to produce. Of the brain, 
the same is true. If it be weakened in child- 
hood, it will be afterward inordinately liable 
to morbid affections, and too feeble to con- 
tend with them. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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EFFECTS OF FASHIONABLE HEADDRESS- 
1nc.—There are some signs of the ladies 
coming to their senses. Here is what Dem- 
orest’s Magazine says on the hair question: 

“There is quite a panic among ladies in 
regard to their hair—a majority are losing 
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the little they possess so rapidly that, at the 
same rate, it will take only a very short time 
to reduce them to the condition of the bald- 
headed prophet whom the wicked children 
mocked. Many are flying to the hair-dressers, 
eagerly demanding something in the way of 
a preservative or restorative, and hair nos- 
trums of all kinds—which only injure—con- 
tinue to flourish. 

“ Really, however, the only remedy is to 
cut off the hair and wear it short—washing, 
drying, and brushing thoroughly every day. 
If that treatment does not restore the hair, 





nothing else will. Many young ladies have 
decided to cut their hair short, for one season 
at least.” 

[Good. Of all the fashionable abomina- 
tions, whether big sleeves or little sleeves, 
big bustles or no bustles, the present bushel- 
headed absurdity is the greatest. If one 
must wear long hair, let it be natural, not 
hemp, flax, or jute done up in a frame, or in 
ropes or wads. But short hair is every way 
the prettiest, most convenient, and healthful ! 
Try it, ye who suffer from headaches, and you 
will be convinced. ] 








{lepartment of F thnology, 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the knowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 





NATIVES OF THE PHILIPPINE ARCHIPELAGO.—No. 2. 
THE ZTAS, OR IGORROTAS. 


BY N. W. BECKWITH. (NAUTES.) 


HIS race differs in every respect from the 

Negritos and the Tagals, between whom 
they are interposed. Taller of stature than 
either aborigine or Malay, lighter in complex- 
ion than even the latter, and larger of limb, 
angular of physiognomy, and bearded, they 
strike the eye of the observer at once as be- 
longing to another and a distinct type from 
either, although classed at present with the 
Malay; while their fierceness of visage, their 
wild profusion of hair—the tangled density 
of which forms no slight obstacle to the cut of 
a sword—and peculiar stealthiness of move- 
ment, combine to produce in one a rather 
well-defined sense of uneasiness about the re- 
gion of the carotid and jugular—a feeling 
which the knowledge of their notable proclivi- 
ty for trophies of human heads has no tendency 
to mitigate. Still, it is said that they possess 
some notions of the duties of hospitality, 
though upon what grounds the assertion is 
made it is difficult to see. 

But they are not without peculiarities which 
evince the possession of a really remarkable 
degree of intelligence; and they are certainly 
in a far more progressed state than their he- 
reditary enemies, the Negritos. They have a 
knowledge of metals; and the most civilized 
of humanity have not a more thorough appre- 
ciation of the advantages—at least in a military 
point of view—derivable from division and 
distribution of labor, and the value of that 





familiarity with certain operations which is 
gained only by constant and systematic prac- 
tice, or “drill.” Apperception of these matters 
—commonly thought to mark only a highly 
progressed state of civilization—has nowhere 
and in nothing a more complete and intelligent 
exhibition than in their wonderful mode of 
crossing streams and rivers, when engaged on 
their frequent and arduous forays and warlike 
expeditions. Their “pontooning system” is 
not inappropriately termed, though better in 
theory than what we know by that phrase. 
The limits of an article of this nature forbid our 
descending to particulars, but we will endeavor 
to convey a correct general idea, premising 
that it is a subject worthy the closest attention 
of our military geniuses, who may draw from 
it lessons of much importance. 

Boats of a small size, constructed of strong, 
light, and elastic materials, which are fitted 
together without nail, treenail, spike, or screw, 
being bound together instead in a very inge- 
nious and effective manner by means of thongs 
—nipa leaf being inserted into the seams before 
they are brought to a state of tension, just as 
barrel staves are interleaved with flags to ren- 
der them perfectly water-tight—are their 
“pontoons.” These, separated into their ulti- 
mate parts—“ taken down,” as the technical 
phrase would be—into planks, timbers, thwarts, 
paddles, etc., a man to each single portion, and 
each as light and convenient of portage as their 
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swords or lances, are borne in sufficient num- 
bers in every enterprise. Each warrior is a 
pontonier, to whom is assigned one particular 
part, and whose special responsibility for which 
ends only with life. In addition, he is tho- 
roughly drilled into a regular systematic per- 
formance of the processes of putting together 
and taking apart these light, buoyant, and 
well-adapted craft, being taught to render con- 
fusion impossible by a strict adherence to the 
grand principle of all evolutions, that of being 
at the right moment in the right place—with 
the right thing. With these boats, and the 
combinations they are accustomed to make 
with them, the Igorrotas bridge, raft, or ferry 
across stream, river, or lake, according to 
necessities and circumstances, with a celerity 
that is truly marvelous, when they again “ take 
them down,” and push on in their flying 
marches without involving any loss of time. 

The writer has elsewhere endeavored to 
show that the theory of the Igorrotas, in which 
every soldier is also a pontonier, is capable of 
most advantageous adaptation in our armies, 
by the simple means of utilizing the buoyancy 
of the common canteen. For example, with 
the emptied and stoppered canteens of a corps 
of ten thousand men may be constructed a 
pontoon of ten thousand water-tight compart- 
ments, or cells, which almost no practicable 
amount of battering could sink, and which 
would carry three companies, fully accoutred, 
and three boat howitzers, with fifty rounds of 
shell and shrapnel for each. 

There are kindred tribes scattered through- 
out Polynesia which possess and practice this 
same system, with many other customs which 
obtain among the Igorratas. The “mountain 
Dyaks,” indeed, are said in this respect to ex- 
cel them. The “Sea Dyaks,” besides the little 
pontooning boat, are possessors of a far heavier 
description of craft, which display no mean 
skill in their construction and adaptability to 
the intended purposes. Comparatively speak- 
ing, they may be called sea-going vessels. By 
their aid those fierce pirates long infested the 
Straits of Carimata and northern coasts of 
Borneo. We shall describe them hereafter. 
Doubtless, in the days anterior to the Tagal in- 
vasion, our Igorrotas, like their brethren of 
Borneo, Mindanao, Celebes, and many of the 
Pacific islands, were maritime, and, as the lat- 
ter still do, added some knowledge of navigation 
to the other arts possessed in common by all. 

The arms of these warriors are spear, sword, 
and shield. The shield, made of hard wood, 
is held in the left hand by a single handle or 





“cleet” in the center—not borne on the fore 
arm, sustained by straps, like that of medieval 
Europe. The spear, a weapon of much ele- 
gance of form, has a shaft of handsome and 
highly polished wood, with a head of bright 
steel, double-edged and keen. The sword, also 
of steel, has a wooden hilt, devoid of guard, 
which is commonly decorated with long locks 
of human hair, dyed—usually crimson. In- 
stead of a scabbard, the Igorroto carries at his 
waist a slip of bamboo, a little broader and 


longer than the blade, which is secured to it— ° 


the nautical word “ stopped” conveys the idea 
closely—by means or a thong and button, 
which can be instantly cast loose, leaving the 
weapon free to its master’s hand. 

A staff is carried by the chiefs as an emblem 
of authority, most conspicuously displayed 
during councils. Bracelets of metal, or, more 
literally speaking, coils of stout brass wire, are 
also frequently worn, as insignia, on the left 
arm—the greater the number of coils, the high- 
er the rank of the wearer. 

The strange and horrible custom of “ head- 
taking” prevails among them. They hold the 
same notions concerning it that prevail among 
the Indians of this continent on the analogous 
practice of taking scalps. They make special 
forays for the sole purpose, and preserve the 
trophies thus won by a process of expelling the 
brains and filling the cavity with salt and 
spices, after which they are smoked, decorated 
with shells and other rude ornaments, and hung 
conspicuously in a large building devoted to 
councils and their other public purposes. On 
festive occasions they are taken down and 
displayed with much pride on the persons of 
the respective captors. No young Igorroto can 
marry until he is able to present his inamorata 
with at least one of these terrible proofs of his 
manhood and valor. 

~~ 


MORAL AND SOCIAL CONDITION OF 
SAVAGES. 


IR JOHN LUBBOCK, M_P., delivered a 

lecture recently to the working-men of 
Liverpool on the above subject which contains 
some very interesting facts respecting the life 
and customs of savage tribes. Among other 
things he said : 

“The position of woman among the lower 
savages was melancholy in the extreme, and 
precluded all those tender and sacred feelings 
to which so much of our happiness was due. 
The religion of savages was, in some respects, 
the very opposite of ours. The whole mental 
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condition of the savage was, indeed, so dissim- 
ilar from ours, that it was often difficult for us 
to follow what was passing in his mind or un- 
derstand his motives. ‘What!’ said a negro 
once to Burton, ‘am I to starve while my sis- 
ter has children whom she can sell?’ It wasa 
great mistake to suppose that the savage en- 
joyed an amount of personal freedom greater 
than that of individuals belonging to civilized 
communities. The savage was nowhere free. 
All over the world his life was regulated by a 
complicated set of rules and customs as forci- 
ble as laws, of quaint prohibitions, and unjust 
privileges, the prohibitions generally applying 
to the women, and the privileges to the men. 
All our ideas of relationship were founded on 
marriage and on the family. Among sav- 
ages the relationship to a clan almost super- 
seded that to the family. Women are treated 
like slaves, or almost like domestic animals. 
Thus, in Australia little real affection existed 
between husband and wife; and young men 
valued a wife principally for her services as a 
slave. On the Sandwich Islands, uncleship, 
auntship, cousinship were ignored; and we 
had only grandparents, parents, children and 
grandchildren, brothers and sisters. Here the 
child was related to the group, not specially 
related to its father or mother, so that every 
child had several fathers and several mothers. 
The condition of the lowest races was that, not 
of individual marriage as existing among us, 
but of communal marriage. But even under 
the latter system, where a man had captured a 
beautiful girl, whom he wished to keep to him- 
self, a form of individual marriage would rise 
up by the side of the communal marriage. 
This theory explained the extraordinary sub- 
jection of the woman in marriage; it explained 
the widely-distributed custom of ‘exogamy,’ 
which forbade marriage within the tribe; the 
necessity of expiation for the infringement of 
tribal rights by the appropriation to one man 
of what belonged to the whole tribe; and, 
lastly, the remarkable prevalence of the form 
of capture in marriage. Among the rudest 
races capture was far more than a form, and it 
was customary for men to steal women by 
force from other tribes.” The lecturer then 
gave a number of instances to show how wide- 
ly the custom of marriage by capture prevailed 
among the lower races of men, and that traces 
of it lingered even among those higher in the 
scale of civilization. With regard to religion, 
it had been usual to class the lower religions 
into Fetichism, defined as the worship of ma- 
terial substances; Satceism, that of the heaven- 





ly bodies, the sun, moon, and stars; and of the 
deification of men after death. But these were 
not really natural symptoms. There was no 
real difference between the worship of the sun 
and that of a rock ora lake. The true classifi- 
cation of religions should rest, not on the mere 
object worshiped, but on the nature and char- 
acter ascribed to the Deity. It was a much 
disputed question whether the lowest races had 
any religion or not. However this might be, 
it was clear that the religion of the lower sav- 
ages was, in many respects, the very opposite 
of that of most advanced races. Their deities 
were evil, not good; they required bloody sac- 
rifices; they were mortal, not immortal; and 
were approached by dances rather than by 
prayers. The ideas of religion among the 
lower races were intimately associated with— 
if, indeed, they had not originated from—the 
condition of men during sleep, and especially 
from dreams. Sleep and death had always 
been regarded as nearly related to one another. 
Thus Somnus and Mors, the gods of sleep and 
death, were both fabled to have been the chil- 
dren of Nox, the goddess of night. So also the 
savage would naturally look on death as a 
kind of sleep, and would expect and hope to 
see his friend awake from the one as he had 
often done from the other. Hence, probably, 
one reason for the great influence ascribed to 
the treatment of the body after death. The 
savage considered the events in his dreams as 
real as those which happened when he was 
awake; and hence he naturally felt that he had 
a spirit which could quit the body, if not when 
it liked, at least under certain circumstances. 
Gradually, as the human mind expanded, it 
became capable of higher and higher realiza- 
tion. The Fetichism of the negro was a step 
in advance, because the influence of religion 
was much raised in importance. The next 
stage might be called Totemism. In this stage 
everything was deified—stones, rivers, lakes, 
mountains, the heavenly bodies, even plants 
and animals. Up to a certain stage the deities 
were mortal, not creators; no importance was 
attached to true prayers; virtue was not re- 
warded, nor vice punished; there were no 
temples, no priests, no idols. Gradually an 
increased acquaintance with the laws of na- 
ture enlightened the mind of man. From a 
believer in ghosts he came gradually to recog- 
nize the existence of a soul; and at length, 
uniting this belief with that of a beneficent and 
just Being, he connected morality with relig- 
ion—a step the importance of which it was 
scarcely possible to estimate. 
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NEW YORK, 
DECEMBER, 1870. 


VALEDICTORY. 


HAT! so soon? and is it a fact 

that we are really at the end of 
another year in the “ voyage of life ?” 
“The time seems so short.” The whole 
year’s excursion has been so pleasant, 
the time has passed so swiftly, that one 
scarcely realizes it. This is the last sta- 
tion, and passengers will soon be landed. 
.Are we now to part? Aye, contracts 
-are canceled; engagements completed ; 
and all existing pecuniary obligations 
‘terminate. Well, now comes the most 
painful part of the programme. Up to 
the present moment all has been joy, 
‘sunshine, and happiness. Now comes 
the parting. It is with feelings of deep 
regret and sadness that we take each 
fellow-passenger by the mental hand and 
bid him or her “good-bye.” The ac- 
. quaintance—though not in all cases the 
‘most intimate—has seemed cordial to us, 
and we have sometimes felt that it would 
terminate only with death. But our ex- 
perience teaches us that changes must 
come, that some of those who were our 
friends and neighbors for years, finally 
-stray away to other climes, and new 
friends and neighbors take their places. 
We, too, must some time give place to 
uccessors, and bid a final “ good-bye” 
to one and all. But not yet. Our work 
is just begun. It is piled up mountain 
thigh,.and we propose to go through— 
not-around—it. Do you inquire what is 











the nature of our work? We answer. 
First, To correct our own errors; and 
then assist others to correct theirs. 
Second, To acquire as much useful 
knowledge as possible, and then try to 
impart the same to others. Altogether, 
with God’s blessing, to do what good we 
can in the way of opening the minds of 
poor, ignorant, superstitious, dissipated 
men to a realization of their condition, 
and point the way to a higher and a 
better life. The race of man still gropes 
in the dark, grovels in the mire of per- 
verted appetite and passion, is in great 
part semi-savage or savage, delighting 
in rum, riot, and rebellion. Here and 
there is a low, licentious, gambling, 
drinking creature. He may be even 
worse than this—so low and so bad 
that he hesitates not to rob, pillage, 
burn, and murder, making war alike on 
civilized and savage to gratify an ambi- 
tion inspired only by the devil; in 
short, a “miserable sinner.” And yet 
this same wicked creature, created in the 
image of God, possesses all the rudiments 
of a high and noble manhood. He has 
godlike qualities, and was given pDoMIN- 
ION OVER NATURE! Phrenology enables 
its students and practitioners to appreci- 
ate the situation, to take the present 
measure of every man; give him a men- 
tal dissection; show him to himself; 
point out his defects, and indicate what 
should be done to subordinate the lower 
and to develop the higher faculties, func- 
tions, and powers of body and of mind. 
It is ours through the aid and co-opera- 
tion of kindred spirits to work in this 
human vineyard, and so to aid our fel- 
lows to keep down the weeds—the pas- 
sions—and to cultivate the living soul, 
the man. ’ 


We have no quarrel with the true teach-. 


er, preacher, physician, or legislator ; but 
when possible will work with one or 
with all; but we do insist that, as com- 
pared with ours, the work of no one is 
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more important. Why, we phrenologists 
hold the key by which the human mind 
is unlocked ; by which insanity, imbecil- 
ity, and idiotcy are explained. We ac- 
count for even the crimes of men; we do 
not excuse them. We classify men and 
children by their temperaments and 
phrenological developments ; tell who is 
and who is not religiously disposed ; who 
is and who is not intellectual, social, 
artistic, inventive, and so forth. What 
other system ever revealed or discovered 
can do this? As compared with the im- 
portance of this, all other secular knowl- 
edge sinks into insignificance. It is as 
the light of a noonday’s sun compared 
with a dim starlight. Let the ignorant 
pooh-pooh, Let the bigot cry out materi- 
alism, fatalism, or infidelity. Let the 
stupid, for want of argument—or a good 
head—cry out humbug and delusion. 
We reply, 
“ Truth is mighty, and will prevail.” 

We must go on with our work. To 
us it is a divine mission, and God has 
blessed—is daily blessing—our efforts in 
this good cause. Pecuniary considera- 
tions, though important, weigh as noth- 
ing in the scale when compared with our 
love for the work. Our own efforts are 
nobly seconded by noble and generous 
co-workers. Men and women every- 
where cheer us on by words of en- 
couragement and by deeds, It is this 
that sustains us. A few selfish crea- 
tures, instead of seeking to promote the 
good cause by working for #t, seek to lift 
themselves up by the skirts of its gar- 
ments. Zhey are human parasites, and 
should be discountenanced as quacks and 
impostors. When a hungry cormorant 
or vampire fastens on Phrenology, it is 
a wolf putting on sheep’s clothing. 
Against such we most emphatically 
protest. But the great majority of 
phrenologists and patrons of the science 
are blessed with a truly missionary 
spirit, and seek to do good from a love 





of it, and not for the few dollars they 
may make by it. Does a true Christian 
preach the gospel for pay? No; that 
would be a low, mercenary motive which 
no true man would for a moment admit. 
But he who preaches the gospel must 
“live of the gospel,” and so the phre- 
nologist must live by Phrenology. We 
rejoice that an enlightened people are 
regarding the profession of Phrenology 
with the same respect, and paying as 
freely for its services as for those of the 
physician, the lawyer, the teacher, the 
legislator, or the preacher. The time is 
surely coming when the services of the 
competent phrenologist will be held in 
as high esteem and be as liberally paid 
as those of either of the others. Every 
reader of this Journat will aid to bring 
about this condition of things. But we 
must close this valedictory with a heart- 
felt good-bye to those who must leave 
us, and a hopeful trust or belief that we 
shall, some time, meet again. Then, 
once more, dear reader, GOoD-BYE. 
communtiies 


“LET US HAVE PEACE.” 


EE the shocking carnage 

of war between two neighboring 
nations abroad, brings vividly to mind 
the struggles through which our own 
nation so recently passed. We need 
not repeat what we have so often stated 
as to the causes of war; suffice it to say, 
in general terms, ‘that LIBERTY AND 
FREEDOM ARE PEACE. Slavery and 
usurpation are war. Man has a two- 
fold nature, and when pride and passion 
be not properly subdued, sanctified, har- 
monized, and directed, he will be con- 
stantly liable to get off the moral track 
and so go wrong. One of the Scripture 
writers puts it. right when he describes 
the conflict cdnstantly going on within 
each one of us. The warring of the 
flesh with the spirit—that is, the unsanc- 
tified or unregenerated animal propensi- 
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ties with the moral sentiments — is 
expressed in these words : 

“T say, then, walk in the Spirit, and ye shall 
not fulfil the lust of the flesh. For the flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh; and these are contrary the one to 
the other; so that ye can not do the things 
that ye would. But if ye be led by the Spirit, 
ye are not under the law. Now the works 
of the flesh are manifest, which are these: 
adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascivious- 
ness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, 
emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, revelings, 
and such like; of the which I tell you before, 
as I have also told you in time past, that they 
who do such things shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God. But the fruit of the Spirit is 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ; against 
such there is no law.” 


Peace comes through justice to the 
unjust, and to the wicked there can be 
no peace; neither to the selfish, the 
cruel, or revengeful; nor to the proud, 
haughty, vain, or arrogant. Ungodly 
ambition, as seen in Napoleon IIL. and 
his followers, and in other self-appointed 
or would-be emperors and kings, is sure 
to fail and fall. All self-seekers are 
doomed, in the very nature of things, to 
disappointment; while he who seeks the 
public good instead of the gratification 
of his own ambition will find his reward. 
When we act on principles approved 
by our higher sentiments, when we sub- 
mit every question to the Divine judg- 
ment and act in accordance therewith, 
we shall become, each of us, a law unto 
ourselves, and find peace. A godly man 
seeks the good of others; he is kindly, 
just, beneficent. One who cultivates 
this state of mind will ~vow in grace, 
and live a life of peace conferring happi- 
ness on all. 

Belligerency—Combativeness—begets 
belligerency, makes and keeps up the 
warfare. If we choose to entertain feel- 
ings of revenge toward opponents or 
enemies who have laid down their arms, 
we may do so at our own discomfort, 
or we may act on a more divine plan, 
and cultivate a spirit of forgiveness. 





And now, in view of this higher consid. 
eration, as well as that of good policy, 
is it not time for all Americans, North 
and South, East and West, to put off all 
feelings of prejudice, hatred, and malice, 
and to cultivate a spirit of fraternity 
and neighborly kindness? We were 
Northerners and Southerners. We are 
Americans. “Let us try to discard 
sectional lines as between states, coun- 
ties, and towns, and so have peace.” 

Give this re-united nation twenty 
years of peace in which to develop 
our immense resources, and no kingdom 
or empire on earth could cope with us 
on land or sea. It is liberty and free- 
dom which develop the highest intelli- 
gence and patriotism. With these on 
our banner, guided and directed by an 
educated public sentiment, we shall be 
not only invincible in defense, but an 
example to old-world monarchies which 
must, sooner or later, follow us to the 
tune of “ Hail Columbia.” 

Abroad, no head with an artificial 
crown is secure, or sleeps a sleep of 
sweet repose and perfect peace. The 
“subject,” “serf,” or “slave” is impa- 
tient to be free. Even the kind old 
Pope of Rome was forced to let go 
his temporal power, and “infallible” 
though he is said to be, must now 
submit to a usurping king. But how 
long can the king hope to hold his place 
before an enlightened people? The fact 
is, the world has had enough of kings 
and that sort of worthless trash. It 
wants no more false pretense; no more 
assassins, vide Prince Pierre N. Bona- 
parte; no more drunken dukes, profligate 
counts, or imbecile “ Lord Dundrearies.” 
It wants no more weak “royalty” or 
foolish “nobility.” It wants honest, 
industrious, self-helpful citizens, who 
will earn their own living. In short, 
it wants such a Democratic Republic 
as was founded by Washington and 
the Continental Congress. To such an 
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end are all earthly kingdoms tending. 
May God hasten “the good time com- 
ing,” when freedom and peace shall be 


the rule. 
—_——_¢99——__—_—- 


“A MERRY CHRISTMAS!” 
queen, 
HAT cheering words are these! 
How they stir young blood, and 
quicken thought! How they vivify the 
imagination, and kindle hope! 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL THE 
wortp! Would to God it were so! 
But there are still benighted millions 
who have no merry Christmas, who never 
heard of Christ, and who continue, in 
their spiritual blindness, to worship wood 
and stone. What a revelation is that 
which opens up the very heavens to our 
human vision, and leads the mind to 
God! 

What are our duties, with regard to 
teaching Christian principles, to heathen 
nations? Should not every Christian 
become a missionary? There are pagans 
among us; they come from the teeming 
millions of China, Japan, Africa, the In- 
dies, and from the islands of the sea. 
Shall we not instruct them? Who is 
there who may not do something toward 
opening the minds of these benighted 
beings to the truth as it is in Christi- 
anity and science ? 

Why is the 25th of December deemed 
of so much importance? Why is it re- 
garded as the greatest celebration 
throughout the ecclesiastical year? Be- 
cause, as any child educated in the light 
of our Christian civilization would an- 
swer, it was on this day that Jesus Christ 
was born. Whatever may be said by 
those who claim atheistical notions on 
the subject of religion, it must be con- 
fessed that the birth of Christ introduced 
a new era in the world’s history—a new 
era so vast in its bearing upon human re- 
lations that “old things passed away,” 
and “all things became new.” Every- 





thing related to the affairs of men took 
on a new character. A revelation in- 
deed dawned upon the world and im- 
parted a new life and energy to those el- 
ements which underlie the progress of 
humanity in knowledge physical and 
moral. The historic record has preserved 
to us the singular events and cotempora- 
neous phenomena of the years immedi- 
ately following the birth of Christ, so 
that it is altogether unnecessary for us 
to enter upon their consideration. And 
besides, time and space would fail ere 
we had bestowed upon them more than 
a cursory view. Let us, however, glance 
at the holiday itself. 

There seems to have been some diver- 
gence of opinion among the early Chris- 
tians as to the precise day on which to 
celebrate or commemorate the occasion 
when Jesus first showed himself in hu- 
man form as the babe of Bethlehem, 
Some observed the 1st or 6th of January ; 
others the 29th of March, the time of the 
Jewish Passover; while still others kept 
the 29th of September, or the Feast of 
Tabernacles. For a long time prior to 
the reign of the Emperor Constantine, 
in the fourth century, the Eastern and 
Western churches strictly celebrated the 
festival of Christmas, the former keeping 
the 6th of January, the latter the 25th of 
December. Finally both branches of 
the Christian faith agreed on the 25th 
of December, and that date was estab- 
lished by a decree of Julius L., Bishop of 
Rome, about the year 345. 

It is doubtless true that the ancient 
custom of many Continental nations in 
observing the winter solstice as a season 
of festivity had no little to do with fixing 
Christmas Day. The Romans celebrated 
at this time their well-known Saturna- 
lia ; the Scandinavian nations and Ger- 
mans erected great bonfires, and sacri- 
ficed to Odin and Thor; while the Per- 
sians, Phoenicians, and Carthaginians 
performed ceremonies of a religious char- 
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acter in honor of their respective deities. 
In England, from whence we have re- 
ceived our notions chiefly of Christmas 
celebration, the original idea of the early 
Christians was much modified by the 
addition of many features peculiar to the 
rites and superstitions of the ancient 
Britons, and there were subsequently 
added ceremonies practiced by the an- 
cient Germans. The burning of the 
yule-log and the decorating of houses 
with branches of the mystic misletoe on 
Christmas Eve, continued to form a part 
of the holiday festivities as late as the 
eighteenth century. 

The Christmas and New Year's holi- 
days in America are especially marked 
as the season for the re-unions of families 
in the old homestead, or at the house of 
a member, or for other social gatherings. 
Around the cheerful hearth then meet 
those who may have been separated dur- 
ing the whole year previous, and hearts 
burn with the flush and joy of renewed 
association, 

How valuable is Christmas-tide to a 
nation if it serve only such a purpose as 
that of bringing home the absent—af- 
fording an opportunity to friends to meet 
after months, it may be years, of separa- 
tion! How beneficial the influences of 
such a season, not only as promoting the 
health of body and mind, but also sym- 
pathy and good-will between individuals. 

Blessed be Christmas! May all its 
best and sweetest influences be shed in 
every home, and linger by every fireside! 


— —  +0e —— 


Tuomas Huaues, M.P., the eminent English 
writer, and so well known to Americans for 
his friendship to the United States during the 
recent war, and for his efforts toward ameliora- 
ting the condition of British workingmen, paid 
a visit, all too brief, recently to this country. 
He remained with us but a few weeks, and 
during that time received the most cordial atten- 
tion of leading citizens. His genial manner, and 
the warm interest he exhibited in those features 
of American progress, educational and indus- 





trial, which engaged his attention, proved be- 
yond question that the “ Tom Brown” we were 
so much interested in years ago, has changed 
but little with the passage of time, if we except 
the maturity of wisdom and culture which are 
eminently his. 

—— +0o—___—_ 


OUR ALLEGIANCE. 


EFORE the war there were two political 

schools in this country holding different 
views and opinions as to StaTE RIGHTS. The 
Northern school held that every State, county, 
and town were subordinate to the General Gov- 
ernment; while the Southern school, of which 
John Calhoun was once the leader, held that 
each State was only a partner in the concern, 
from which it might withdraw at pleasure. It 
was on these grounds that the South proposed 
to secede in 1860, and to establish a confede- 
racy on other than Democratic Republican 
principles. The North held to Democracy. 
The South sought to establish substantially a 
limited monarchy. Here the two sections di- 
verged ; the North claiming that the Unrrep 
States had and has perpetual jurisdiction over 
the whole; that each State must be subordinate 
to the General Government, except in matters of 
local concern. Statesmen, legislators, soldiers, 
and people divided on that point. The 
question was tried on numerous bloody battle- 
fields, extending over four years’ time, at a 
cost of thousands of lives and of many 
millions in money. It is charitable to suppose 
that each party considered itself in the right. 
Indeed, when one puts his property, his honor, 
and his life in the balance, we may believe him 
sincere, however erroneous his judgment may 
prove to be. Had the South proved the victor 
in the contest, the outside world would have 
given her soldiers and her citizens credit for 
the greatest patriotism. But, whether right or 
wrong, she failed. Tae UNION WAS SAVED. 
We pity the error of judgment which permits 
one to be misled. We deplore that moral 
obtuseness which prevents one from seeing 
clearly where his duty lies ; or, seeing it, makes 
him lack the decision and integrity to hold to 
it. A weak man, through indecision or vacil- 
lation, may be as potent for evil as a vicious 
one. We will not judge harshly those who 
fight in a bad cause. They have their reward. 
In another place we give the portrait of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, with a biographical sketch 
written from a Southern point of view. That 
he was a good scholar and a great soldier none 
can question. His brain was large; his body 
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strong and well-proportioned, and he was ca- 
pable of great things. Socially, he was much 
esteemed. He lived a religious life, and was 
trusted with the greatest responsibilities. As 
compared with the other leaders in the rebel- 
lion—Jefferson Davis, Alexander Stephens, etc., 
—Gen. Lee was the more respected. Had he 
remained true to the Union, there can be no 
doubt that he would have been placed at the 
head of the Union army. He preferred to “go 
with his State,” and against the Union. He 
failed in his military efforts. Let us regret his 
unfortunate choice, pity his mistakes, and try 
to forget that his efforts were exerted against 
the best civil government yet devised by man. 
If Washington was a rebel, it was against for- 
eign tyranny, and in the interest of the free- 
dom which still exists among us. 


—*_90o—__—_—_- 
LOUIS ADOLPHE THIERS. 


HIS eminent historian and statesman 

has emerged from the retirement 
which the rule of Louis Napoleon had 
rendered acceptable or desirable to him, 
and notwithstanding his advanced age, 
has again taken a conspicuous position 
in the new order of political affairs in 
France which followed the fall of the 
empire. His earnest sympathy for libe- 
ral government, which had lacked op- 
portunity for its active manifestation 
since the coup de main of Napoleon 
in 1851, now finds a wide field in which 
to exercise what diplomatic talent may 
yet be his. He has been sent to the 
courts of Austria and Russia for the pur- 
pose of obtaining their support or inter- 
ventional influence in behalf of the Pro- 
visional Government at Paris. 

M. Thiers possesses a head much above 
the average size ; indeed, it is very large 
for a Frenchman, and being broad and 
high, gives him character for much en- 
ergy, executiveness, and moral inflexi- 
bility. There is apparently more of the 
Saxon than of the Celt in his tempera- 
mental organization. See how stout, 
solid, and compactly built that head 
and face! There is density and stamina 
here. He should be known for that spirit 





of decision which can be defined best as 
sturdy positiveness. The sprightliness 
and versatility of the true Frank do not 
enter very largely into his composition. 
Large Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness, and Caution combine to 
make him politic, shrewd, guarded, and 
economical. The forehead is ample, 
showing ability as a reasoner, and 
breadth of mind sufficient to compre- 
hend large interests.“ He would rarely 





Louis ADOLPHE THIERS. 


lose his own individuality or compromise 
his special views; in fact, as already 
hinted above, the tendency is toward 
dignity, if not dogmatism. He would 
have his own way, if possible, and he is 
generally in the right. 


Louis ADOLPHE THIERS was born at Mar- 
seilles, April 16th, 1797. He was of a family 
in poor circumstances, his father being a work- 
ing blacksmith. His mother, however, be- 
longed to an old commercial family, which 
numbered among its members the’ brothers 
Joseph and André Chenier. The relatives of 
his mother, being impressed by the precoci- 
ty of the boy, took charge of him for the pur- 
poses of education. By them he was sent to 
the Imperial Lyceum of Marseilles, where he 
distinguished himself by his superior scholar- 
ship. In 1815 he was sent to Aix to study 
law. Here he became acquainted with Mignet, 
the historian, in company with whom, imme- 
diately after he had taken his degree, he went 
to Paris. The vocation of the law seems to 
have had but little attraction for him, as we 
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find him shortly after engaged closely in the 
study of history and philosophy. Being poor, 
he lived for a time in comparative obscurity, 
but obtaining an introduction to the world of 
letters through Lafitte, who discerned in the 
young man the quality of a superior writer, he 
commenced to contribute articles of a political 
caste to leading newspapers, among them the 
Constitutionnel, which was at that time the fore- 
most organ of the liberal party. He soon be- 
came distinguished for the vigor and boldness 
of his contributions, and was admitted through 
their influence into the most brilliant circles of 
the party. In the crowded saloons of Lafitte, 
Perier, Baron Louis—the great financier of the 
era—and of Talleyrand, he enjoyed the society 
of the principal actors in the great revolution- 
ary drama. The attention thus gained proved 
of important advantage to him in the great un- 
dertaking which he, though so young a man, 
had entertained for several years, that of writing 
a history of the French Revolution. The prep- 
aration of this work was really undertaken 
in connection with Felix Bodin, but was com- 
pleted by Thiers alone in 1827 ; and its appear- 
ance at once placed the briefless young lawyer 
in the foremost rank of literary celebrity. 
Three editions were sold in a very short time, 
and the profits accruing from the sale, together 
with the gift of a share in the Constitutionnel 
from an admirer, placed him in a position of 
comparative comfort. He left his garret in a 
retired street, emerged into fame, and became 
one of the most prominent men of France in 
the two leading fields of literature and politics. 

In January, 1830, he established a paper, the 
Nationnel, advocating advanced democratic 
principles. In the conduct of this paper he 
was assisted by some of the ablest men in the 
literary party, and unrelenting war was waged 
against the ministry of Polignac. The severe 
attacks on the policy of government made by 
Thiers’ newspaper conduced chiefly to those 
desperate measures which resulted in the rey- 
olution of 1830. Devoting himself now to a 
public career, the young publicist was appoint- 
ed Secretary-General of the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, and elected deputy for the town of Aix. 
His appearance in the chamber of deputies 
gave at first little promise of his subsequent 
distinetion. 

His diminutive person, his small face, en- 
cumbered with a pair of huge spectacles, and 
his whole exterior presenting something of the 
ludierous, the new deputy, full of the impas- 
sioned eloquence of the revolutionary orators, 
‘attempted to impart the thrilling emotions re- 





corded of Mirabeau. The attempt provoked 
derision, but soon subsiding into the oratory 
natural to him—simple, easy, vigorous, rapid, 
anecdotic—he became one of the most formi- 
dable of parliamentary champions. From 1832, 
when the Soult cabinet was constructed, he 
continued a Minister, with one short interval, 
until 1836. He was by turn Minister of the In- 
terior, Minister of Commerce and Public 
Works, and Minister for Foreign Affairs under 
various chiefs — Soult, Gerard, Mortier, and 
Broglie. 

In February, 1836, he was nominated Presi- 
dent of the Council and Foreign Minister by 
Louis Philippe. He only held this office until 
August, 1836, when he passed into opposition. 
In 1840 he was again called by the king to the 
premiership. He refused Lord Palmerston’s 
invitation to enter into an alliance with Eng- 
land, Austria, and Prussia for the preservation 
of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, from 
some lingering sympathy with the principles 
which dictated the first Napoleon’s invasion 
of Egypt and Syria, and a desire to accomplish 
by diplomatic relations with Mehemet Ali that 
which Bonaparte had sought to effect by force 
of arms—a controlling power on the part of 
France in Syrian and Egyptian affairs. Lord 
Palmerston entered into the treaty without 
France; Acre was taken by the English fleet, 
and Mehemet Ali was driven out of Syria, 
The popular irritation in France, fostered by 
Thiers, was excessive, and nothing but the 
peaceful character of Louis Philippe prevented 
the French nation from rushing into a war of 
defiance to all the powers of Europe. Thiers 
alarmed the Continent by his threats of setting 
aside the treaties of 1815 and extending the 
French frontier to the Rhine. It was computed 
that he spent not less than $40,000,000 in mil- 
itary and naval demonstrations. The effect of 
the ill-blood thus generated was felt shortly 
afterward in the seizure of the Society Islands, 
and in the remonstrances which the British 
Government saw reason to address to that of 
France respecting the ill-treatment of Mr. Prit- 
chard, their consul at Tahiti. Louis Philippe 
dismissed his bellicose Prime Minister, and 
Europe again tasted the sweets of repose. 

M. Thiers employed his leisure in historical 
pursuits. His “ History of the Consulate and 
of the Empire,” began in 1845 and completed 
in 1860, is one of the greatest historical works 
of the age. The plan is vast and comprehen- 
sive. He had authentic documents, and full 
and incomparable materials at his disposal. 
War, administration, finances, the state of par- 
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ties at home, and the intrigues of diplomacy 
abroad, are by turns grouped and distributed 
around some principal event which gives its 
name to each book. The style is easy and 
familiar in tone, the narrative calm and lucid, 
and there is little straining after color or pic- 
turesque effect. It has been objected that there 
are too many military details in the work; but 
as itis the history of the greatest captain of 
modern times, it was desirable to enable even 
the unlearned reader to comprehend the inces- 
sant movements of troops and the details of 
army organization which so vividly illustrate 
the genius and prodigious industry and activity 
of Napoleon I. Thiers’ descriptions of Maren- 
go, and of some other great battles of the em- 
pire, are masterpieces of military history; and 
his narrative of the most complicated tactics is 
entitled to the praise of being as lucid in its 
explanations as it is comprehensive in its de- 
tails. On the other hand, Great Britain and 
the other powers of Europe, whose alliance 
ultimately caused the downfall of the empire, 
receive but scant-justice at the hands of the 
historian. Thiers is unable to divest himself 
of his national feelings and prejudices, and is 
often the apologist and panegyrist of his hero 
and his policy, when historic truth and impar- 
tiality would record a different verdict. His 
history, published in sixteen volumes, has been 
translated into most of the European languages. 

The Republic which arose out of the revolu- 
tion of 1848, and had so lingering an existence, 
found a friend in Thiers, and the return tu the 
imperial form, in 1851, found him so warm an 
opponent that he was banished. After a short 
residence in Switzerland, he returned by per- 
mission to France, where he published a con- 
tinuation of his “ History.” The French Acad- 
emy, of which he has been a member since 
1836, awarded him an extraordinary prize of 
20,000 francs, about $4,000, in gold, for his two 
great histories. 

In 1865 he became again a deputy in the 
Assembly of the nation, and acted a leading 
part in political affairs, exhibiting much of the 
eloquence and statesmanship which distin- 
guished him in earlier years. 

When the present Provisional Government 
was formed in Paris, Thiers warmly co-oper- 
ated with its leading spirits, and was assigned 
to the very important mission which he has 
endeavored to bring to a successful result, that 
of securing the interest of Austria and Russia 
in favor of France, and toward a termination 
of the war with Prussia on grounds honorable 
to his country. 








OUR CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONISTS. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


EFORE proceeding to describe the rail- 
ways, or the country over which we 
passed in our recent visit to California, we 
prefer to describe very briefly the persons 
composing our party. Indeed, our study is 
chiefly of man and his relations rather than of 
more material objects. Just now we will tell 
our readers who were our voyage-companions 
in a Pullman palace car—all to ourselves—for 
4,000 miles “ across the continent.” 

Dr. J. V. C. Sm1tH.—This courteous gentleman 
has been a great traveler, and can relate with rare 
facility and grace of language what he has seen 
under strange skies and among people whose ways 
are peculiar. He was for twenty-three years the 
physician of the port of Boston, and had a charm- 
ing home on an island at the quarantine station 
in the harbor. He was the editor of the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journaj for thirty years, and 
was so favorably known for his elegant manners 
and his public spirit that he served the Athens of 
America as its Mayor for a number of years. He 
afterward spent some time abroad, saw all the 
Holy Land, and went far up the River Nile. His 
travels were written in a style of remarkable grace 
and fluency, and ran through several editions. He 
took an active part in the war, and as General 
Medical Director, had charge of the hospitals in 
New Orleans. Upon his return, the Globe Life 
Insurance Company of N. Y. employed him as 
their examining physician, and he has lately writ- 
ten a little volume of much value to insurance 
companies, giving a vast number of interesting 
facts about the duration of life, and the chances 
that one has for length of days. He often lectures 
on medical subjects, and has read several impor- | 
tant papers before the American Institute on the 
physiology of animals. Personally, Dr. Smith is 
a little below the average height, but his trunk 
is unusually long, and his figure compact and 
sound. Judged by the signs and rules which he 
has laid down, only an accident or the onset of 
some infectious disease would prevent him from 
enjoying a long and mellow old age. 

J. B. Lyman, Agricultural Editor of the New 
York Tribune.—The look of this man is directed 
at once to the essential point of whatever subject 
engages his attention. With a flash the field of 
vision lies clear before him, and he discriminates 
at once and unerringly between vital and accidental, 
the primal and the subordinate. He sees at a 
glance the difficult point in any case, and as read- 
ily perceives the means that must be used to carry 
it. Thoroughly educated both in the classics and 
in law, which he practiced for many years, he has 
adopted journalism as his profession, and from 
the first took rank among the knights of the 
pen. Born to take an interest in the welfare of 
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the race, his energies are all given to the advance- 
ment of agriculture both as a science and an art. 
He is as fluent with his tongue in public addresses 
as with his pen at the editor’s desk, but strong 
domestic tastes and indifference to general popu- 
larity keep him back from the platform and out 
of politics. 

Tall,—six feet,--of a stalwart frame, his figure 
is well proportioned, his features regular and hand- 
some, bearing marks of fine and thorough culture, 
and his manners are courtly. As a diplomat he 
has uncommon ability. While education and so- 
cial aptness fit him for success on the pavements, 
the bias of his blood, which has for generations 
flowed through farmers, and his judgment of the 
fundamental importance of sound and advancing 
agriculture, draw him to the country and make 
him love farm industries. His estimate of men, 
and especially their value to society, is accurate 
and prompt, and he is remarkable for his union 
of business sagacity with the polish of the scholar. 

Mrs. Lavra E. Lyman.—Harmony, symmetry, 
and elevation of character are indicated in the 
face and illustrated in the life of this accomplished 
and lovely woman. With auburn hair, features well 
proportioned rather than beautiful, penetrating 
blue eyes, a voice soft and low but clear, a fore- 
head the lines of which indicate the finest inborn 
sense aided by long culture, she is found upon 
full acquaintance to possess ali the fine qualities 
that secure for woman influence, honor, and love. 
Not one person in a thousand enjoys such perfect 
health. Two yearsago, when the Hearth and Home 
started, she sent, for the first number, an article 
headed ‘‘ Mrs. Kate Hunnibee’s Diary.”’ The first 
line was—‘‘ Poor Joannah taught me something 
new about bread-making.’’ Every housekceper 
whose eye fell on this clause read the article 
through, and came to watch for ‘‘ Kate Hunnibee’s 
Diary ’’ as a feature of the paper ever welcome and 
of unflagging interest. Mrs. Lyman has written 
a useful book on the “ Philosophy of House- 
keeping,” and thousands who read domestic arti- 
cles in weekly papers of great circulation are 
taught and guided by her, not knowing their un- 
seen friend. She is not in fashionable life, nor 
guily dressed, though few equal her in the keen- 
ness of her insight into character, the fullness of 
her attainments, and in conversational power. 
Surrounded by a cluster of bright-eyed children, 
the joy of her life is to see their minds fill, their 
spirits enlarge, their discretion ripen, and to know 
that home is for them the dearest and the happiest 
place on earth—a human paradise. While more 
busy than most women in common domestic in- 
dustry, she somehow finds time to keep herself in 
unfailing communication with a very wide circle 
of readers, and her words are a kindly and some- 
times merry, but always earnest, protest against 
the follies of the time—against idleness, and fash- 
ion, and useless elegance; while they cheer and 
aid the humble and the lonesome, those who are 
weary and perplexed, whose hands hang down, 





and whose lives run backward. Few women in 
America are doing so much by words well sup- 
ported by example to give an ever fresh, growing, 
and sacred importance to that golden word—home. 

Frank D. Curtis.—The most prominent feat- 
ure in his character is his genial and jolly temper 
combined with the best sort of practical sense and 
sagacity. He has an eye for the ludicrous and 
comic aspects of persons and things which make 
him irresistible as a boon companion; and at the 
same time he has earnest convictions and the best 
settled principles. He is a pious Artemas Ward: 
he tells a funny story; leads the devotions of a 
prayer-meeting ; talks to Sunday-school children, 
or runs a political caucus with equal felicity and 
success. He loves farming, and especially the 
breeding of choice animals, of which he has a great 
variety, and of the best blood. He is of medium 
height and size, dark hazel eyes, and iron-gray hair 
always smoothly combed, and long, full beard 
which he perpetually toys with and twists as he 
cracks his joke or tells his tale. 

Mrs. Frank D. Curtis.—The most prominent 
characteristic of this lady is her strong common 
sense. Next to this, we would place the kindli- 
ness of her heart and her keen appreciation of hu- 
man nature, which she reads with almost unerring 
precision. The eldest daughter of a large farmer 
in Saratoga County, she was left at an early age, 
by the death of her mother, in charge of a numer- 
ous family. Her girlhood was spent in endeavor- 
ing to supply the place of mistress of a farm and 
mother to her younger brothers and sisters. This 
developed her powers, strengthened her judgment, 
and gave her, no doubt, that sterling, practical 
sense and information which enables her in the ab- 
sence of her husband—who is now in the public 
service—to carry on the farm successfully, rear 
domestic animals, and keep up a handsome coun- 
try establishment. In person she is tall, of large 
frame, blue eyes, and hair inclining to auburn. 
Her manners are agreeable, her sense of the ridic- 
ulous keen, and her conversation entertaining. 
She knows all about farm animals, and has innu- 
merable household pets, whose very natures she 
has the rare gift of understanding and appreciat- 
ing. 

Mr. J. W. Stepman.—Affable, unassuming, 
intelligent, retiring, this gentleman is slow ww 
make acquaintance among strangers, but very 
highly respected in the community where he is 
best known. With refined and cultivated taste, 
of good business ability, and successful in accu- 
mulation, he lives in an atmosphere of elegant ease 
and domestic felicity. Beloved by all around him, 
a prominent citizen, a pillar in society of which he 
is a member, he enjoys most the good things of 
this life with few of its annoyances. He has a 
well-cultivated mind, with abilities above the av- 
erage, but prefers the quiet life of a village editor 
to the “‘ scuffles of great fights’’ in our metropol- 
itan centers, and pursues the even tenor of his 
way, @ quiet though not uninterested chronicler 
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of passing events for the information of his intel- 
ligent readers. 

Mrs. Sopntz OrmME Jonnson.—This lady has de- 
lighted a large circle of readers for some years in 
many different newspapers. She writes on a va- 
riety of subjects, embracing social and domestic 
matters, the culture of flowers (which is with her 
her a grand passion), the training of children, and 
the various arts of home decoration. Her mem- 
ory of persons and places is wonderfully accurate, 
and a fact once known or a book once read is 
never forgotten. Her flow of animal spirits is in- 
cessant. She never flags in conversation, or seems 
to be weary. There is no end to what she can say 
on any topic, nor any lack of topics on which to 
talk. In her youth, a beauty, she retains the fresh- 
ness and vivacity of manner which made her a 
belle at twenty and naturally fond of dress, which 
she skillfully employs as an adjunct of fine looks ; 
one could hardly believe her on the shady side of 
forty. With bright black eyes, auburn hair, a rosy 
complexion, a plump figure, Mrs. Johnson is still 
in the prime of charming womanhood. 

Su.as Hicerns.—This worthy, kindly gentleman 
is everything he seems to be. Quiet and unosten- 
tatious, he needs to be sought out by strangers in 
order to be known. Stanch in principle, clear and 
strong in his perceptions and convictions, with an 
eye to the main chances, benevolent in feeling, 
and a strict Puritan in his life, courteous in man- 
ners, he is equally beloved and honored by a nu- 
merous family of which he is patriarch, and at the 
head of which he is in every sense at home. With 
competence acquired by legitimate industry in the 
the midst of a prosperous community of which he 
is a trusted and prominent member, there is noth- 
ing of good in this life Mr. Higgins does not en- 
joy, or in the next that he may not hope for. In 
person, he is above the average height and size, of 
blue eyes, clear complexion, hair once brown, now 
quite gray, and beard as white as snow. 

X. A. Wiiiarp.—This fine-looking man has 
the rare faculty of winning universal esteem and 
confidence with the smallest apparent outlay of 
effort on his part of any person we ever met. 
Not a great talker, what he does say is so exactly 
in point, so well expressed, and suggests such 
stores of knowledge that may be had for the ask- 
ing, that we set him down as scholar, philosopher, 
and lecturer. Polished, retiring, and courteous 
in manner, he draws attention by the modest 
wealth of his attainments, and the accuracy of his 
statements on whatever subject is under discus- 
sion. Mr. Willard is authority on all matters con- 
nected with the dairy interest. One can not look 
at him and not recognize the traveler, the journal- 
ist, the man of business, the trusted and honored 
member of society, the kind husband, and the 
tender father. In person he isa little above the 
average size and height, symmetrical in form, in- 
clined to plumpness, of blue eyes and chestnut 
hair, made prematurely gray by excessive journal- 
istic labor. Nothing but his extreme modesty 





keeps him from prominence as a lecturer and a 
public man. 

H. L. Reape.—This gentleman is a fine speci- 
men of what the land of steady habits can do when 
she undertakes to make aman. Piety and virtue 
have set their highest stamp upon his character, 
Well educated, intelligent, a sagacious and suc- 
cessful business man, a good writer on agricultu- 
ral subjects, an agreeable and entertaining com- 
panion, a devoted husband, and a faithful friend, 
there is no fine quality which Mr. Reade does not 
possess. In person he is of medium size, a little 
inclined to plumpness, exceedingly well made, 
with dark hazel eyes, black hair, and complexion 
corresponding. His voice is agreeable, his man- 
ners winning, and he would be picked out in any 
crowd as above the average in intelligence, moral 
worth, and high standing in the community where 
he has his home. 

JaMES A. WuHITNEY.—This gentleman has been 
before the public as a journalist for several years, 
and by his industry, application, and ability won 
good position in his profession. He has a clear, 
strong, Scotch brain, is untiring in his devotion 
to his duties, an acceptable writer on agricultural 
and scientitic subjects, and a diligent and faithful 
student. Never satisfied with present attainments 


‘and position, he ever presses forward to a higher 


point, and wrestles for nobler spoils. In person 
he is of average size, with hazel eyes, clear com- 
plexion, dark hair, symmetrical form, and is not 
indifferent to the advantages of elegant apparel. 
Caring more for the essence than the forms of 
things, he is sometimes abrupt in manner, but his 
heart is kindly, his principles tried, and his integ- 
rity as a man and Christian without spot. He 
showed no tolerance for the Mormous or interest 
in the Indians, and would hardly put his hand in 
his pocket to save either from extermination. If 
he had been consulted in the matter of Sodom, it 
would have required more than five righteous to 
save that bad city from the brimstone. 

Henry T. WILLiamMs.—The energy, force, and 
directness of this young man is apparent at a 
glance. The son of a clergyman, he commenced 
life a few years since with a good education, fine 
moral character, and business ability much above 
the average. In this country one needs no other 
capital. He is now agricultural editor of the Jn- 
dependent, and editor and proprictor of the Horti- 
culturist, from both which papers he derives a fair 
income. In person Mr. Williams is of the average 
height, of slender and well-proportioned figure, 
with brown eyes and hair. His manners are retir- 
ing, but he is always ready with facts, figures, and 
quick at devising means to reach certain desired 
results. He is prompt in rendering their dues to 
everybody, and doés not allow himself to be im- 
posed upon. As a business agent Mr. Williams 
was invaluable to the party. His promptness, en- 
ergy, and exact knowledge of values made him an 
excellent negotiator in all contracts. 

SamvEL B. Norgs, Judge, of Boston, Mass., has 
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an active mind; is wide awake, lively, quick to 
see, has good power of conversation, enjoys com- 
pany, will sing a temperance or patriotic song or 
plead a case or tell a story with as much pleasure 
as any one well can, and whatever he attempts is 
invested with real zeal. He is about five feet 
seven or eight inches in height. His hair is gray, 
and stands up strongly, and his side-whiskers are 
almost at a right angle with his face, indicating 
great physical vigor, which is verified by his 
square shoulders and well-knit frame. 

A. B. CRANDELL.—Of a disposition so retiring 
and a temperament so sensitive that in a mixed 
company he at first fails to draw attention, he 
ends by winning the liking of all for his perfect 
refinement, utter inoffensiveness, and positive 
though not ostentatious abilities. As a journalist, 
his merit consists not so much in creative energy 
of style as in the persistent care he bestows on 
every paragraph, and a judgment never at fault as 
to the value of an article or the propriety of a 
statement. Of slender make, hair soft, moist, and 
dark, eyes asunny and mellow hazel, teeth perfect, 
manners shy but wholly self-possessed, and very 
nice in judgment of persons, he is fitted to move 
along with the first-class of able and conspicuous 
men. He has won his way to an enviable position 
in New York by being an excellent reporter, a 
steady worker, and a correct writer, by making no 
enemies and no mistakes. . 

A. T. Emery.—This gentleman is a fair repre- 
sentative of that large class of journalistic laborers 
who do the routine work required in the conduct 
ofa newspaper. Patient of toil, accurate in state- 
ment, regular in hours, they constitute the bone 
and sinew of the Press. Mr. Emery is a Western 
man, nonchalant, easy, impressed with the great- 
ness of the resources of the country for which he 
labors, and willing to work for the rewards which 
she gives in ample measure to those devoted to 
her interests. Formerly of Albany, now of Chica- 
go, he one of the editors of the Prairie Farmer, a 
first-class agricultural weekly, with a large circu- 
lation. Mr. Emery is of average height and 
weight, of bland and easy manners, and well cal- 
culated to win his way to the favor of farmers, for 
whom he writes. 

P. T. Quryn.—A native of Ireland, he came 
to this country when he was ten years old; had 
the good fortune to meet the late Professor Mapes. 
This noted agriculturist saw that the bright-eyed 
boy had good business capacity, and was quite 
above the average in intellectual ability. So his 
studies in chemistry and his acquaintance with 
market gardening went hand-in-hand. He is one 
of the few farmers who can set out two or three 
thousand cabbage plants before breakfast, and after 
supper sit down and write for the Weekly Tribune 
or any other paper a readable and trustworthy 
account of the way in which cabbage should be 
set. He has excellent every-day sense, an eye to 
the main chances, and yet can talk with intelli- 
gence and fullness on the various questions of the 





day. One would look far before finding a more 
intelligent farmer. On pear culture in Amer- 
ica he is an authority, and perhaps the best au- 
thority. In person he is a little less than six feet 
high, of clear, ringing voice, a hearty laugh, and 
a large fund of Irish humor and mother-wit. He 
has black hair and dark-blue eyes, his muscles are 
compact and hard, so that notwithstanding much 
travel and reading, and free mixing with people 
of leisure, he never loses the ability to lead the 
field at the head of his men. He is liberal in his 
feelings, very kindly in his relations to his family, 
and has laid up as much clear money from regular 
farm industry as any man of his years in America, 
There are few men anywhere who can take forty 
acres and derive a large income from them. 
Farming with him is not mere bread winning. He 
has made a fortune by it, and can make another. 

JaMEs Mapes Dopee.—This young man of 
seventeen is full of promise. Versatile in talent, 
with a retentive memory, a quick and clear per- 
ception, ambitious and painstaking, it is hard to 
say what with earnestness of purpose and steadi- 
ness of purpose he may not accomplish. He has 
uncommon business ability, and this has placed 
him at the head of the Printing Establishment at 
Cornell University, where he is now pursuing his 
studies and making money. Full of fun and 
frolic, a most entertaining and amusing compan- 
ion, he is ready when conversation turns on import- 
ant subjects to add his quota to the general fund, 
to state the last results of chemical experiment, 
or the newest discoveries in the application of 
science to art. He is of dark complexion, dark- 
blue eyes, perfectly unassuming in manner, of rare 
conversational ability, a mimic, an actor, a buffoon, 
or an agreeable speaker, as the occasion seems to 
demand. A brilliant and an honorable future it is 
in his ppwer to command, and he can take place 
among the foremost scientists of the age. 


[Of Miss ALEXANDER, Mrs. WELLS, lRor. 
Poery, and others, it is not necessary to speak 
in detail. Suffice it,a more intelligent, tem- 
perate, refined, and agreeable party connected 
with the Press we have never before met. 
While on the route in our palace car we were 
daily visited by distinguished guests, among 
whom were a United States Senator and his 
wife, the Superintendent of the State Schools of 
Nevada, the Mayor of Cheyenne, a Chief En- 
gineer and Builder of Western railways—most 
of whom addressed uS on various topics of 
special interest, imparting such practical 
knowledge as an editor. knows how to ap- 
preciate and profit by. Immediately following 
is a description of the “City of the Saints” as 
it appeared to us during our brief sojourn 
there; and we have thought it worth while to 
include also some running comments on the 
political status of affairs there.] 
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OUR VISIT TO SALT LAKE CITY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

ERHAPS in no part of the American conti- 

nent is nature more graphically exhibited 
than in the great valley of the Rocky Mountains 
at two seasons of the year—winter and spring ; 
but when our party arrived in the city of the 
Saints—July—nature was not in her most 
graphic mood. In mid-winter there is a rugged, 
picturesque grandeur displayed. Nothing show- 
ing a sign of verdure is seen then in all the 
vale, even when the gardens and fields are not 
covered with snow, for nature dies when 
autumn spreads over the city of the Saints. 
But there is a certain compensation even here, 
to the lover of the grand and mountainous, 
after a heavy snow-fall. The “everlasting 
hills” belting the valley are very palpable then, 
for from their lofty summits to their base they 
are covered with snow, which not even the 
July sun completely melts from their rugged 
crowns. Tothe Mormons at first in winter it 
must have seemed a Siberia, but now that they 
have a large city, winter has its compensations. 
The sleighs dash through the streets with 
jingling bells on the horses. The city is 
jubilant with grand balls, in all the different 
wards. The mountains must be hugely sug- 
gestive of isolation ; but the life in the city, and 
now the constant arrival of trains from the 
East and the West, make things tolerably easy 
to the visitor, who finds the climate healthy, 
and more temperate than in the Eastern States. 
But when spring opens, there is said to be a 
scene of enchantment almost like a fairy trans- 
formation in a day. Winter is departing, but 
he sends his last snow-storm in a sullen mood, 
Spring opens in a moment, and in three weeks 
the entire city and valley has been in a rose- 
bloom wonderfully suggestive of the passage so 
often applied to the Mormons, that they have 
made the “ wilderness to blossom as the rose.” 
Visitors arriving at that season of the year 
have always described the city of the Saints in 
the most glowing terms. 

The city itself is very regularly laid out in 
blocks, with wide streets. Of course, at first, 
the houses must have been very insignificant, 
and were mostly built of adobes; but now 
large mansions are rising in every part of the 
occupied valley, some of which are almost 
princely, and in the main street there are several 
merchant establishments which would not do 
discredit to Broadway. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG'S RESIDENCE. 
At one time the personal domains of the 





Mormon President and the church buildings 
attracted most of the attention of visitors, and 
they still deserve particular mention. Brigham 
Young has three blocks inclosed with a high 
stone wall, taking in his “ White House,” 
“ Beehive House,” “ Lion House,” offices, school- 
house, workshops, and gardens and orchards, 
besides the “ Tithing Office” and the Deseret 
News establishment. On the west end the wall 
runs up north to the bench of the mountain, 
inclosing also the late Heber C. Kimball’s pre- 
mises, and the entire domains of these princes 
of the Church are backed hy the “ everlasting 
hills.” The situation was evidently chosen for 
security from Indians; but isolation has de- 
parted from that valley forever; and all other 
castellated places in America are out of keeping 
with the open freedom and institutions of the 
country. The time was, however, when the 
castle-like premises of President Young were 
very attractive to visitors, but to-day they have 
lost their original novelty ; the railroad is the 
novelty now in those mountain regions,—the 
railroad that seems to have cut through those 
everlasting hills which had for nearly a quarter 
of a century shut the Mormons in from the 
reach of the great world of mankind. 
THE TEMPLE. 

“ Temple Block,” however, has still a special 
interest to visitors. Itis there they go to see 
Brigham, and to hear him in his character as 
the “Lion of the Lord,” for in his office 
Brigham is undemonstrative and reticent. Here 
also, in the Great Tabernacle, they meet on cer- 
tain occasions the largest congregation which 
assembles in America. At Conference time it 
is said that ten thousand people meet under one 
roof for service. The seceders and outsiders 
describe it as resembling on the outside an 
immense “land turtle,” and have thus named 
it; and as we wish to give to our readers a 
picture of this Tabernacle, they may take the 
“turtle” as an emblem of its architectural 
forms, providing they make the turtle enough 
like a mountain. The inside is very much like 
a vast amphitheater. It was designed to hold 
ten thousand, but as a congregation of Rocky 
Mountain echoes seemed to meet with the 
saints every Sunday, Brigham ordered immense 
galleries to be erected to break the echoes which 
followed the speaker’s voice like an English 
village clerk leading the congregation in the 
responses with all his might. These galleries 
will hold about four thousand, ‘so that the 
building will now hold fourteen re 4 
people. Next to the Tabernacle itself is \the 
organ, said to be the largest in the United 
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States. There is on the “ Temple Block,” also, 
the old Tabernacle, of an ark-like shape. Then 
there is the Temple itself rising from the 
ground, though but very slowly, covering an 
area of 21,850 feet. 

THE CITY AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 

Salt Lake City itself is situated at the western 
base of a spur of the Wahsatch Mountains, 
twenty miles east of the southern extremity of 
the Great Salt Lake. The valley in which the 
city is located is 4,350 feet above the level of 
the sea, and is surrounded by mountains ten 
thousand feet high. Itis the Great Basin, and 
is about twenty-five miles across, so that a city 
several times as large as New York could grow 
up there, should Utah turn out to be the trea- 
sury of the nation, as President Lincoln, just 
before his assassination, declared it would. 
The city is laid out in blocks or squares, of ten 
acres each, and with streets 132 feet wide, 
running east and west, north and south. 
Through the streets run, from the mountains, 
down canyons, clear, cooling streams of pure 
soft water from the melting snow, which are 
used for irrigating and for all domestic purposes. 
But it must not be supposed that the Mormons 
thus found the streams. It was their labor, 
and not nature, that put the valley under a 
complete water system. The great creek that 
brings the mountain torrents down is named 
“City Creek,’ and runs through Brigham 
Young’s premises, giving him the benefit of the 
water power; and on reaching the city fairly, it 
literally tears down Jordan Street, making a 
deep canal-looking cut, which the authorities 
try to keep in repair ; sometimes, however, at 
the opening of spring, the sudden melting of 
the snow sends down such a flood, that great 
rocks are carried along by the fierce current, 
and the lower part of Jordan Street is inun- 
dated. It is principally from this “ City 
Creek” that the water is brought into all parts 
of the city by taking it high up, before it 
reaches Brigham’s premises, and directing it by 
ditches and aqueducts into the various wards. 
Camp Douglas, however, which is situated on 
the east “ bench” of the mountain, about three 
miles from the city, is supplied from another 
source from the mountains, and this stream 
also waters the extreme eastern division of the 
city. And down the streets through which 
the cooling streams are running are planted 
shade trees, principally the tall cottonwood and 
the locust. The city has now twenty-two 
wards. It was once surrounded by a mud wall, 
called the “city wall,” and the “Twentieth 
Ward” marked the boundaries on the eastern 





bench running toward Camp Douglas; but 
within the last few years the authorities have 
thrown the city far outside of the wall on the 
northeast, thus creating another ward, and 
giving the people a vast number of new cheap 
lots, so that the city on this side extends now 
up to the very foot of the mountains, which 
take up the continuation of the rim of the basin 
after the bench leaves it. At some remote 
period this basin was an inland sea. The 
bench formation is a system of watermarks, and 
is found in every valley, while detached and 
parallel blocks of mountain, tending almost 
invariably north and south, were in geological 
ages rock islands rising above the water. 
CITY GOVERNMENT. 

Each of the wards into which the city is 
divided has been put under a complete ec- 
clesiastical government, at the head of which 
there is a bishop and his two counselors, 
The bishop is, in reality, the magistrate as well 
as the pastor of his district, and the govern- 
ment being strictly hierarchal, he controls the 
temporal and spiritual affairs of the people, and 
administers to them, not by civil law, but by 
the will and wisdom that his office confirms in 
him; each bishop in his sphere is as absolute 
as Brigham Young. At first this ecclesiasti- 
cal government under the bishops and the 
“ High Council of the Stake” administered the 
affairs of the city almost entirely ; but as Utah 
grew and the population became mixed, the 
civil economy was evolved and brought into 
prominence. There is now, therefore, not only 
a mayor (Daniel H. Wells) and city council, as 
ofold, but also an actual civil government, super- 
seding the primitive ecclesiastical order. The 
City Hall, built within the last few years, is a 
fitting symbol of this change. It is situated on 
Theatre Street, is a large and elegant structure, 
and cost 70,000 dollars. 

OTHER PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS. 

Half a block west is the grand theater, con- 
sidered one of the best in America, whose 
green-room is spoken of as equaling the green- 
rooms of luxuriant Italy. Theatre Street is the 
first street below “ Brigham’s place,” which 
lies on the north bench, and the theater is in a 
line with the “Eagle Gate,” in Brigham’s 
castle wall. One block west of the theater is 
Main Street, north and south. It opens from 
Theater Street with the Exchange buildings of 
Mr. Godbe, which being on the corner have 
their fronts in both streets. In one department 
Mr. Godbe has a drug store, and in the other, 
facing Theatre Street, is the Post Office, while 
on the first floor above is the U. 8. Land Office. 
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On the corner opposite, in Main Street, is Mr. 
Jennings’ grand store, which cost about eighty 
thousand dollars, being built of hewn rock. 
This store the co-operative directors hired, to 
try the mercantile experiment of President 
Young. 

The grand stores of Godbe.and Jennings 
opened to the city a new architectural era in 
store building, for until then the merchants had 
not assumed princely forms. Mr. Jennings led. 
Two or three doors from Godbe’s corner is the 
First National Bank of Utah, owned by Mr. 
Hussey. Immediately follow Wells, Fargo 
& Co.’s offices and Woomansee’s fine store ; 
then “ Walker’s Old Buildings,” in which the 
Utah Protestants commenced their “ New 
Movement,” and where soon after the first 
political mass meeting ever held in Utah by an 
opposition was attempted. 

The Salt Lake Hotel comes next, and then a 
few more good stores; but the corner store on 
the opposite side is the great attraction at this 
end of the block. Walker Brothers’ new build- 
ings are equal to Jennings’ store; and it was in 
the Walker establishment where was contested 
against the church co-operative plan the right 
and potency of individual enterprise. Here 
ends the main business part of the street; but 
if you continue it south two or three blocks, 
you will meet on the way, near each other, the 
three princely mansions of the Walker Broth- 
ers, costing, unfurnished, altogether about one 
hundred thousand dollarsin gold. Their arch- 
itecture is unique, and they have towers as 
their ornament, giving them a touch of anti- 
quity. Returning east until we reach Temple 
Street, we go west three blocks and come to 
Mr. Jennings’ grand house; and continuing a 
little farther, we meet the wonder of the Rocky 
Mountains — the railroad—and shake hands 
with the East and the West. 

ORCHARDS. 

Of the city, generally speaking, it may be 
called the City of Orchards. Originally the 
design was seven blocks and their crossings to 
the mile, and an acre-and-a-quarter lot to each 
house. Of course this order of Zion is some- 
what broken in upon by the springing up of 
the business streets, and the increase of a pop- 
ulation that can not nearly all get the acre- 
and-a-quarter lot. To the increase of these 
acre-and-a-quarter orchards in the valley, and 
the plentiful irrigation, are to be attributed the 
remarkable atmospheric change which has 
taken place within the last twenty-one years, 
and the transformation of the valley from the 
sandy sage-brush plain to the “ fruitful field.” 








The city is 650 miles east-north-east of San 
Francisco, and 1,100 west of the Mississippi 
River. 

GEOLOGY OF SALT LAKE. 
» The rocks of Utah are mostly primitive— 
granite, jasper, syenite, hornblende, and por- 
phyry, with various quartzes. 

Volcanic action is indicated by the presence 
of obsidian scorie and lava. Marble of every 
hue and texture is found in large masses in the 
cajions. Coal is plentiful in various parts of 
the Territory, and so is iron ; the latter, however, 
has not been worked to much account. Indeed, 
it is only just now that the people of Utah are 
turning their gencral attention to the immense 

MINERAL RESOURCES 
of their Territory, and this is in consequence 
of the opening of the silver mines near Salt 
Lake City. Mr. Colfax, on his first visit, in- 
formed the multitude assembled to hear his 
speech, that President Lincoln declared Utah 
would become the treasury of the nation, and 
charged him, Colfax, to go up and investigate 
the subject of the mineral resources of the 
Rocky Mountains. The Mormons also believ- 
ed much with President Lincoln, and for years 
stories, perhaps fabulous, were told among the 
faithful how the “authorities” at any time 
could open enough gold mines to bring all 


| America up to Utah. If this is the fact, then 


Brigham has not only done all he could to 
discountenance the opening of the mines of 
Zion, but he has concealed his knowledge of 
treasures which would enchant Aladdin him- 
self. Be that as it may, the mining operations 
of the last few months in Utah give the prom- 
ise of the realization of results beyond even 
President Lincoln’s dreams of Utah becoming 
yet the treasury of the nation. It is thought 
that the Rocky Mountains will turn out to be 
to America for silver and its alloys what Wales 
is to Great Britain for coal and iron, and prac- 
tical men talk of tunneling those mountains 
in every direction as soon as enough of our 
Eastern capitalists take hold of the matter. 
The following digest of the last mining news 
from the Salt Lake Tribune will give the actual 
operations of to-day. 
RICH LEDGES, LODES, ETC. 

The Little Cottonwood Mines already repre- 
sent sufficient wealth to create a permanent 
prosperity for the city. The miners of Bing- 
ham Cafion thus proclaim by placard: “ We 
have enough wealth to pay the national debt 
in five years.” Bingham has already done 
wonders, produced many thousand dollars in 
gold dust, discovered and developed an inex- 
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haustible number of silver ledges, and to-day 
finds employment for several hundred men. 
This has been done with but little capital other 
than what workingmen could offer. The pres- 
ent shipment of ore from the mines of Bing? 
ham and Little Cottonwood isimmense. Tak- 
ing one mine—the Emma, for instance—there 
have been shipped during the past two weeks 
thirty-two cars, containing 320 tons, and sent 
to Cardiff, Wales, via San Francisco. The Go- 
pher lode reports, from an assay lately made, 
the astonishing amount of $15,334 10 per ton 
of silver. The Big Cottonwood Mines—right 
in sight of Salt Lake City—are beginning to 
be heard from. Messrs. Payne and Goodspeed 
are shipping from nine to ten tons per day of 
good paying ore. The EmpireS. & G. Tunnel 
Co., of Silver Fork, are running a tunnel of 
100 feet ; they have already got in 40 feet, and 
are sanguine of success. Constant discoveries 
of good mines are being made in Rush Valley, 
and Tintic has some 300 well-developed leads 
containing copper, silver, and lead. These 
leads extend over a belt of country some eight 
miles in length by four miles in width. They 
can be worked at any season of the year. Ma- 
jor Harmon, on the Mammoth lode, is taking 
out twenty tons per day of silver and copper 


ore. Mineral developments are being made in — 


Kamas Prairie. From an assay made of some 
rock, returns were given of $400 per ton. 
Ledges located east and west of the Spanish 
Diggings had assayed 18 oz. in gold and 14 oz. 
in silver to the ton. 

These mineral interests of Utah have, as yet, 
only been touched. In a year or two more the 
world will look on and wonder. Utah is a 
great country, and Brigham Young was her 
prophet. 

[We have in preparation for the January 
number of this JouRNAL an elaborate article 
devoted to the sociological, religious, and po- 
litical condition of the Mormon people.—Eb.] 


+06. 


Wacees or Sxritep Lasorers.—The mar- 
ket value of skilled and educated labor in 
some departments of mechanics is enormous. 
In the window-glass factories of Pittsburg 
the “ blowers ” and “ flatters ” receive as high 
as $250 per month; while a few of the most 
skillful often receive as high as $20 per day 
for their services! Some of the “ melters” 
in steel-works receive from $20 to $22 per 
day. 

Glass-silverers, in works where the largest 





and most expensive mirrors are required, 
receive very high wages. In fact, it is said 
that there are not half a dozen of the really 
proficient, in this class of workmen, in the 
United States. Not one in a hundred of 
those who make the attempt can ever arrive 
at the requisite degree of proficiency in this 
business to turn out first-class work. The 
skill in both glass-silvering and steel-melting 
is in the quick and proper perception of the 
eye. The same remarks are also true of die- 
cutters for type-founders.—American Artisan, 

[Skilled and educated labor os. unskilled 
labor! One is of almost inestimable value; 
while the other, lacking nothing but the 
necessary training, drill, and discipline, drags 
on through life accomplishing little, and 
barely getting a living by the hardest drudg- 
ery. Skill builds engines and makes steam 
do the work of millions of men. Skill 
builds windmills, and saves millions of horse- 
power floating about in the atmosphere, 
Skill makes telegraphs, sewing-machines, 
looms, mowers, reapers, thrashers, steam 
plows, railways, and steamships. Skill will 
yet reduce human labor to the simple man- 
agement of machinery, and relieve man from 
the slavery of wearing his life away to get a 
living. Let every mother’s son—and daugh- 
ter,— acquire a knowledge of some art, 
science, by which to save from toil, and in- 
crease human happiness by human improve- 
ment. Every one may invent, discover, im- 
prove, and add something to the stock of 
human knowledge. We will try to do our 
part. ] 

THe Otp Man Gone.—Joun Foucate, 
the centenarian, of whom we gave an account 
in the JouRNAL last year, has lately died at 
his home near Jefferson, Wayne County, Ohio, 
He was in his one hundred and eleventh year. 
The correspondent who so kindly wrote us 
announcing the death, did not furnish any 
particulars relating to its cause, which, 
doubtless, would have a peculiar interest to 
the reader 

Let all men avoid rash speaking. They 
that speak without care, often remember 
their own words afterward with sorrow. 
They that expect peace and safety should 
restrain their tongues with a bridle. 
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OUR NATIONAL BEVERAGE. 


BY GEO. LUTHER KILMER. 


| ogre query, “ Will the coming man 
drink wine?” has been widely quoted 
throughout the country, has received its share 
of criticism and a surfeit of admiration, and 
called forth much comment in temperate cir- 
cles; but the intemperate portion of the com- 
munity still tipple their favorite beverage, 
whether it be wine, or whisky, or beer, and 
will continue to do so until influences more 
potent than sensational newspaper thunder 
conspire to produce a change for better or 
worse. But though the article in question 
may not have wrought any material reforma- 
tory effect in the minds or upon the conduct 
of the intemperate, many earnest thinkers up- 
on the subject of temperance reform have no 
doubt received ideas and convictions through 
its perusal whose influence will be made ap- 
parent as time moves on. But there are other 
questions relating to our national beverage 
equally deserving, with the wine-drinking the- 
ory, the attention of the true men and women 
composing the temperance element of the na- 
tion. Born and reared as was our young Repub- 
lic in the midst of hardy and exhaustive strug- 
gles, our stimulating drinks have been of the 
most ardent nature, and to-day, in all commu- 
nities where the avocations of the people are of 
an exciting character, the use of distilled spirits 
is prevalent; while in communities where the 
life line runs in a monotonous groove, the 
tendency is at present toward beverages that 
are narcotic rather than stimulating. It is in- 
deed true that the constant use of the milder 
forms of drink creates an appetite for those 
more invigorating. But this occurs chiefly 
with persons of ardent temperament, who, if 
their avocations are dull and prosy, are all the 
more craving for artificial excitement. Also 
where the character of entire communities has 
been changed by growth of population or by 
accidental causes, from a state of dull routine 
to the liveliest order of trading activity, stimu- 
lating drinks will immediately supersede the 
narcotic to a great extent. 

Illustrations of this may be witnessed in any 
of the old European centers of population 
where the age of steam has lately inaugurated 
& new order of things. It occurs in wine- 





drinking countries as well af those where ale 
and beer have been nationalized, for such Eu- 
ropean wines‘as are retailed, or manufactured 
rather, for home consumption, since they con- 
tain no adulterating poisons, may be drank by 
the flask without producing that wild state of 
intoxication resulting from the inordinate use 
of our so-called imported wines. 

In England, Germany, and France respec- 
tively, where the tippler is reared on ale, beer, 
and wine, the consumption of whisky, brandy, 
and absinthe is increasing just in proportion 
as the pursuits of the people become exciting, 
and the chances of success fluctuating, which 
is at present very rapidly. 

In looking over the history of these nations 
during the troublous times of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, it appears that races 
that have since been lulled into shameful im- 
becility or slavish inactivity by their wine 
and beer drinking habits, are the offspring of 
such as were cradled in the red lap of war, and 
nurtured with the fieriest drinks known in the 
period in which they lived. The social irreg- 
ularities of the former cra were indeed the 
more aggravated, because passions were coarser 
and unrestrained, but they were none the more 
debasing and deplorable than those which 
have disgraceful prevalence in the beer and 
wine drinking districts of the Continent to-day. 

The reign of prosperity and peace that has 
suddenly dawned upon our land; the fact that 
the once savage wilds of our far West have been 
changed into homes of civilization and culture ; 
the spanning of the great American desert by 
an iron roadway, uniting the distant shores of 
our boundless continent in a covenant of pros- 
perous trade, has, in a measure, turned the at- 
tention of our people from the exciting ques- 
tions of war and civilizing conquest to the 
commonplace matters of material advance- 
ment and solid culture. And strange as it may 
seem, we know from our own acquaintance 
and observation that vast numbers of the re- 
turned soldiery, and many of the young pio- 
neers to the West, have discarded whisky as a 
beverage, but have taken to guzzling weak 
wine and beer, which they formerly denounced 
as milksop, fit only for the mouths of. babes 
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and sucklings. Moreover, the numerous and 
deplorable examples of the evils of intemper- 
ance revealed during and since the war, have 
been widely instrumental in inducing young 
men to shun the demijohn; but by the false 
teaching of thoughtless advisers, many such 
resort to milder drinks as a protection against 
the temptation to stronger ones. Unfortunate 
delusion this, we should think, for if every 
beer and wine and mint julep tippler of to- 
day was a confirmed whisky drunkard, there 
would be reason to hope that the rising gene- 
ration would eventually walk in paths more 
temperate than they are now creeping in, 
But with the steady growth of the beer traffic 
east, and the increasing production of cheap 
wines west of the Mississippi, each paving the 
way for the final surrender of our nation to 
the interest of the whisky ring, we are forced 
into the opinion that now or never is the time 
for the spirit of true Americanism, virtuous 
loyal, and temperate, to assert its existence and 
see to it that its principles and convictions are 
known and its influence felt. Arguments 
have been advanced, and actions stronger than 
arguments are at present on fovt, for national- 
izing intoxicating beverages. On the one hand 
we hear that beer is a greater temperance re- 
former than all the societies and churches in 
the land, and of domestic wine ditto. Our 
own experience, however, among the whisky- 
drinkers of America and Great Britain, and 
the wine and beer drinkers of the continent of 
Europe, warrants us in asserting that for the 
American people, in the attainment of that 
high order of national greatness and man- and 
woman-hood worth to which we aspire, there 
is no intoxicating or stimulating drink deserv- 
ing of other treatment at our hands than im- 
mediate banishment from the side-boards and 
bar-rooms of the land. We could introduce 
multitudes of facts to illustrate the blighting 
. effects of beer and wine among the European 
people where these heverages are nationalized. 
Dr. Holland has hinted to the world—for one 
would blush to relate the plain truth —the 
sociat abuses and enormities prevalent in the 
wine districts of Europe; and had he extended 
his observations among the beer-drinkers of 
Germany and Austria, he would have been 
none the less astonished, and would have been 
convinced that whatever beer might accom- 
plish in America in way of reform would be 
directly contrary to its miserably vicious ef- 
fects in the land of the Teutons. 
Who are they, then, that ask the American 
people to countenance the wholesale introduc- 





tion of beer as a national beverage, to be a 
mediator betwixt cold water and whisky bellig- 
erents? Are they philanthropic missionaries 
from the circles of German civilization and 
culture, renouncing the comforts of home and 
risking their lives on treacherous waters that 
they may assume the tutorship of the youth of 
America and save them from their friends, 
who, say some, are leading them on by myr- 
iads to the whisky drunkard’s fate? Are they 
not rather the very outcast of the enlightened 
country they boastingly call their fatherland, 
forced to flee to our hospitable shores for the 
bread which the limited resources of their ex- 
hausted, drink-ruined country denies them? 
Have they interests here at all other than the 
accumulation of ill-gotten wealth, with which 
to return to the land they once left as paupers, 
there to guzzle and smoke for the balance of 
their days? These are the indictments which 
the high-minded, cultivated German Ameri- 
cans bring against their mercenary country- 
men, and this is just what any American can 
learn for himself to be a fact, if he or she con- 
siders the lesson worth the pains of travel or 
observation. 

It is often asserted that many foreigners grow 
rich in America, but seldom return to the Old 
World. American sojourners in Germany, 
however, are astonished at the numbers and 
wealth of the German Americans there who 
have accumulated fortunes in America. These 
individuals and families are to be found in the 
rural sections as well as the populous resorts, 


and they must one day or other have had an > 


existence in and a departure from the shores 
of America. 

We, as a people, have arrived at a stage in 
our intemperate career when for our American 
youth we can dispense with the stimulating 
beverages heretofore in use; but the substitu- 
tion therefor of domestic wine or lager beer 
will produce in coming generations, if not in 
this one, results more blighting to our national 
prosperity than will the limited use of distilled 
spirits, which is now confined to less than one- 
seventh of the women and one-fourth of the 
men in the nation; for we again assert that 
although the effects of the latter are more sud- 
den and appalling, the former will deaden the 
conscience, destroy the finest sensibilities, 
and disarm the noblest efforts of that individ- 
ual or race that surrenders to their seductive 
indulgence. 

We believe there has been no time in the 
history of America when the task of convinc- 
ing the people at large that we can and must 
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dispense with the use of all distilled and 
brewed beverages, could be more easily accom- 
plished than at present; and we know of no 
more timely occasion for the beer and wine 
traffickers to advance their interests, which they 
will do at the expense of national virtue, patri- 
otism, and honor. 

The duties of the hour, then, for Americans, 
is to oppose the baneful efforts with the stern 
resoluteness that has characterized them in 
former struggles for the maintenance of those 
great principles. But if the people of the East 
or of the West are to stand idly by and wit- 
ness the nationalizing of customs and habits, 
aiming at the very virtues upon which our ex- 
istence is founded, namely, the temperance 
and morality of the masses, the enlightened 
observance of social and divine laws regulat- 
ing the lives of individuals for the good of the 
majority, let them be made conscious of the 
fact, painful though it may be, that they are in 
reality bending their knees and uncovering 
their heads to the very scum of a false Euro- 
pean civilization cast upon our shore by the 
convulsion of systems as rotten as ever dis- 
graced the heathen world, and foul with such 
enormities as dragged Sodom and Gomorrah to 
their doom. 

—_——»799——_— 


SPIRITUALISM. 

[We have taken from the Christian Union of Septem- 
ber 24th Mrs. Stowe’s third paper on this very import- 
ant subject.’ Others may follow.] 

T is not long since the writer was in con- 

versation with a very celebrated and popu- 
lar minister of the modern Church, who has 
for years fulfilled a fruitful ministry in New 
England. He was speaking of modern Spirit- 
ualism as one of the most dangerous forms of 
error—as an unaccountable infatuation. The 
idea was expressed by a person present that 
it was after all true that the spirits of the de- 
parted friends were in reality watching over 
our course and interested in our affairs in this 
world. 

The clergyman, who has a fair right, by 
reason of his standing and influence to repre- 
sent the New England pulpit, met that idea by 
& prompt denial. “A pleasing sentimental 
dream,” he said, “very apt to mislead, and 
for which there is no scriptural and rational 
foundation.” We have shown in our last 
article that the very earliest Christians were 
in the habit of thinking with regard to the 
unbroken sympathy between the living and 
those called dead, and how the Church by 
very significant and solemn acts pronounced 





them to be not only alive, but alive in a 
fuller, higher, and more joyful sense than 
those on earth. 

We may remember that among the primi- 
tive Christians the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper was not as in our modern times a rare 
and unfrequent occurrence, coming at intervals 
of two, three, and even six months, but that 
it occurred every Sunday, and on many of the 
solemn events of life, as funerals and mar- 
riages, and that one part of the celebration 
always consisted in recognizing by a solemn 
prayer the unbroken unity of the saints below 
with the saints in heaven. We may remem- 
ber, too, that it was a belief among them that 
angels were invisibly present, witnessing and 
uniting with the eucharistic memorial—a belief 
of which we still have the expression in that 
solemn portion of the Episcopal communion 
service which says, “ Wherefore with angels 
and arch-angels, and with all the company of 
heaven, we laud and magnify thy Holy Name.” 

This part of the eucharistic service was held 
by the first Christians to be the sacred and 
mysterious point of confluence when the souls 
of saints on earth and the blessed in heaven 
united. So says Saint Chrysostom: 

“The seraphim above sing the holy Trisa- 
gion hymn; the holy congregation of men on 
earth send up the same; the general assembly 
of celestial and earthly creatures join together ; 
there is one thanksgiving, one exultation; one 
choir of men and angels rejoicing together.” 

And in another place he says: 

“The martyrs are now rejoicing in concert, 
or mga of the mystical songs of the heavenly 
choir. For if while they were in the body 
whenever they communicated in the sacred 
mysteries they made part of the choir, singing 
with the cherubim, ‘holy, holy, holy,’ as ye all 
that are initiated in the holy mysteries know; 
much more now, being joined with those 
whose partners they were in the earthly choir, 
they do with greater freedom partake of those 
solemn glorifications of God above.” 

The continued identity, interest, and un- 
broken oneness of the departed with the re- 
maining was a topic frequently insisted on 
among early Christian ministers—it was one 
reason of the rapid spread of Christianity. 
Converts flocked in clouds to the ranks of a 
people who professed to have vanquished 
death—in whose inclosure love was forever 
safe, and who by so many sacred and solemn 
acts of recognition consoled the bereaved 
heart with this thought, that their beloved, 
though unseen, was still living and loving— 
still watching, waiting, and caring for them. 

Modern rationalistic religion says: We do 
not know anything about them—God has 
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taken them; of them and their estate we 
know nothing; whether they remember us, 
whether they know what we are doing, 
whether they care for us, whether we shall 
ever see them again to know them, are all 
questions vailed in inscrutable mystery. We 
must give our friends up wholly and take 
refuge in God.” 

But St. Augustine, speaking on the same 
subject, says: 

“ Therefore, if we wish to hold communion 
with the saints in eternal life we must think 
much of imitating them. They ought to rec- 
ognize in us something of their virtues, that 
they may the better offer their supplications to 
God for us. These [virtues] are the foot-prints 
which the blessed returning to their country 
have left, that we shall follow their path to 
joy. Why should we not hasten and run 
after them that we too may see our fatherland ? 
There a great crowd of dear ones are awaiting 
us, of parents, brethren, children, a multitudi- 
nous host are longing for us—now secure of 


their own safety, and anxious only for our 
salvation.” 


Now let us take the case of some poor, 
widowed mother, from whose heart has been 
torn an only son—pious, brave, and beauti- 
ful—her friend, her pride, her earthly hope— 
struck down suddenly as by a lightning stroke. 
The physical shock is terrible—the cessation 
of communion, of the habits of intercourse and 
care, of the habit, so sweet to the Christian, of 
praying for that son, must all cease. We can 
see now what the primitive Church would 
have said to such a mother: “Thy son is not 
dead. To the Christian there is no death— 
follow his footsteps, imitate his prayfulness and 
watchfulness, and that he may the better pray 
for thee, keep close in the great communion of 
saints. Every Sabbath would bring to her the 
eucharistic feast, when the Church on earth 
and the Church in heaven hold their reunion, 
where ‘with angels and arch-angels, and all 
the company of heaven’ they join their praises! 
and she might feel herself drawing near to her 
blessed one in glory.” How consoling—how 
comforting such Church fellowship! 

A mother under such circumstances would 
feel no temptation to resort to doubtful, per- 
plexing sources, to glean here and there frag- 
ments of that consolation which the Church 
was ordained to give. In every act of life the 
primitive Church recognized that the doors of 
heaven were open through her ordinances and 
the communion of love with the departed blest 
unbroken. 

It has been our lot to know the secret history 
of many who are not outwardly or professedly 
Spiritualists— persons of sober and serious 





habits of thought, of great self culture and 
self-restraint, to whom it happened after the 
death of a friend to meet accidentally and 
without any seeking or expecting on their part 
with spiritualistic phenomena of a very marked 
type. These are histories that never will be 
unvailed to the judgment of a scoffing and 
unsympathetic world; that in the very nature 
of the case must forever remain secret, yet 
they have brought to hearts bereaved and 
mourning that very consolation which the 
Christian Church ought to have afforded them, 
and which the primitive Church so amply 
provided. 

In conversation with such, we have often 
listened to remarks like this: “I de not seek 
these things—I do not search out mediums nor 
attend spiritual circles. I have attained all I 
wish to know, and am quite indifferent now 
whether I see another manifestation.” “And 
what,” we inquired, “is this something that 
you have attained?” “Oh, I feel perfectly 
certain that my friend is not dead—but alive, 
unchanged, in a region of joy and blessedness, 
expecting me, and praying for me, and often 
ministering to me.” 

Compare this with the language of St. Au- 
gustine, and we shall see that it is simply a re- 
turn to the standpoint of the primitive Church. 

Among the open and professed Spiritualists 
are some men and women of pure and earnest 
natures, and seriously anxious to do good, and 
who ought to be distinguished from the char- 
latans who have gone into it merely from mo- 
tives of profit and self-interest. Now it is to 
be remarked that this higher class of Spiritual- 
ists, with one voice, declare that the subject of 
spiritual communication is embarrassed with 
formidable difficulties. They admit that lying 
spirits often frequent the circle, that they are 
powerful to deceive, and that the means of dis- 
tinguishing between the wiles of evil spirits 
and the communications of good ones are very 
obscure. 

This, then, is the prospect. The pastures of 
the Church have been suffered to become bare 
and barren of one species of food which the 
sheep crave and sicken for the want of. They 
break out of the inclosure and rush, unguided, 
searching for it among poisonous plants, which 
closely resemble it, but whose taste is deadly. 

Those remarkable phenomena which affect 
belief upon this subject are not confined to 
paid mediums and spiritual circles, so called. 
They sometimes come of themselves to persons 


_ neither believing in them, looking for them, 


nor seeking them. Thus coming they can not 
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but powerfully and tenderly move the soul. A 
person in the desolation of bereavement, visited 
with such experiences, is in a condition which 
calls for the tenderest sympathy and most care- 
ful guidance. Yet how little of this is there to 
be found! The attempt to unvail their history 
draws upon them, perhaps, only cold ridicule 
and a scarcely suppressed doubt of their ve- 
racity. They are repelled from making confi- 
dence where they ought to find the wisest 
guidance, and are drawn by an invisible sympa- 
thy into labyrinths of deception and error—and 
finally, perhaps, relapse into a colder skepticism 
than before. That such experiences are be- 
coming common in our days, is a fact that 
ought to rouse true Christians to consideration, 
and to searching the word of God to find the 
real boundaries and the true and safe paths. 

We have stated in the last article, and in this, 
what the belief and the customs of the primi- 
tive Christians were in respect to the departed. 
We are aware that it does not follow of course, 
that a custom is to be adopted in our times 
because the first Christians preached and 
taught it. A man does not become like his 
ancestors by dressing up in their old clothes— 
but by acting in their spirit. It is quite pos- 
sible to wear such robes and practice such 
ceremonies as the early Christians did and not 
to be in the least like them. Therefore let us 
not be held as advocating the practice of ad- 
ministering the eucharist at funerals, and of 
praying for the dead in the eucharistic service, 
because it was done in the first three centuries. 
But we do hold to a return to the spirit which 
caused these customs. We hold to that belief 
in the unbroken unity possible between those 
who have passed to the higher life than: this. 
We hold to that vivid faith in things unseen 
which was the strength of primitive Chris- 
tians. The first Christians believed what they 
said they did—we do not. The unseen spirit- 
ual world, its angels and arch-angels, its saints 
and martyrs, its purity and its joys were ever 
before them, and that is why they were such a 
mighty force in the world. St. Augustine says 
that it was the vision of the saints gone before 
that inspired them with courage and contempt 
of death—and it is true. 

In anocher paper we shall endeavor to show 
how far these beliefs of the primitive Church 
correspond with the Holy Scripture. 


—_—_+0+—_—_ 


One by one the smiles of joy, 
Words of peace, and acts of love, 
Gild the gloomy sky of life, 
Fill the shining world above. 


WANTED—YOUNG MEN. 
BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


ES, young men, real MEN—not snobs, not 

substitutes, not creatures having the sem- 
blance of men with only their fine attire to 
recommend them—young men of brains, ener- 
gy, integrity, and health are wanted émmedi- 
ately. At least five millions of such young men 
are now imperatively demanded to enter the 
service of the United States, real soldiers and 
laborers, men able to labor in almost any de- 
partment. Preference will be given to young 
men “from the country,” those whose “ rec- 
ommendations” are written on the parchment 
of the soul—not on a specious exterior, a false 
and glittering covering, these commendatory 
notes relating principally to firm muscles, vigor, 
earnestness, strength of will, and sincerity of 
purpose, good habits, temperance, and general 
habits of economy and industry. To such, 
constant employment and a fair remuneration 
are guaranteed. 

Their duties will be various. A large de- 
tachment of these are needed now for the 
Southern section of our country, some to act 
as pioneers, some as policemen, some as watch- 
men—all to strike boldly and aid in “ recon- 
structing ” that chaotic region, rendering those 
fertile lands productive, those mines profitable, 
those water-privileges and unusual natural ad- 
vantages available, adding vastly to the resour- 
ces of our common country. Some are wanted 
as “ minute-men” to contend bravely and man- 
fully with those who refuse to “ accept the con- 
ditions,” who still aim a poisoned dagger at the 
heart of the nation, who must be conquered, 
subjugated, rather than the interests of the 
nation should be imperiled. Others are want 
ed to take the freedmen kindly by the hand, 
teaching him habits of industry and sobriety, 
leading him on to manhood, to useful citizen- 
ship, to become a co-laborer in establishing and 
consolidating a mighty Republic. 

Still others are wanted to “ reconstruct” the 
great demoralized army of politicians, whose 
love of gain and personal aggrandizement now 
endangers the permanency and integrity of our 
government. A similar detachment is needed 
to make war on King Alcohol and his frantic 
minions, to displace a greedy and dishonest 
horde now occupying positions of honor and 
trust, to remove “ drones” from situations now 
dishonored by them, and to perform general 
labor. Still others are wanted to perform rev- 
olutionary labor; practically to teach lessons 





of wisdom, to make honest labor honorable, to 
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drive able-bodied men from positions which 
might be occupied more appropriately by per- 
sons of less body and more brains, and, in 
general, to exert a restraining and elevating 
influence. 

But the qualifications of the recruits are of 
far more importance than the labor to be per- 
formed. Brains are wanted, sound judgment, 
quickness of apprehension, “ Yankee shrewd- 
ness,” in a restricted sense of that term. Young 
men possessing such qualities of mind are in 
urgent demand. ‘“ Common sense” is of more 
importance, is more highly valued by the man 
of business in quest of clerks and operatives, 
than mere scholastic attainments. It is folly to 
undervalue true education, such as a man 
possessing good sense, sound judgment, a keen 
perception of men and things, may acquire; 
yet the smartest business men prefer such men 
with only a limited school instruction to a 
“graduated dunce,” one who has only mind 
enough to memorize, to appropriate the ac- 
quirements of others, and not enough to obtain 
a comprehensive grasp of important truth, not 
sufficient to make knowledge practical, avail- 
able. 

“ Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men ; 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude unprofitable mass, 
The materials with which wisdom builds, 
Does but encumber whom it seems to enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that it has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that it knows no more.” 


A sound mind in a sound body, one possess- 
ing desirable powers of adaptation, qualifying 
its possessor to fill almost any station, adapting 
himself to existing exigencies, like some who 
made themselves conspicuous during the late 
struggle, forcing themselves into notice—unin- 
tentionally, it may be—is always in demand, 
always at paror above. Such men are wanted 
to fill places of unusual responsibility, to which 
ordinary minds are not eligible, where the 
master spirit must control and direct agencies, 
conditions, and circumstances — as a Grant 
marshals an army corps, achieving victory— 
molding and controlling inferior minds as the 
potter shapes the plastic clay. There is no 
word more expressive of the qualities of mind 
on which success depends, than the somewhat 
inélegant term “gumption,” as used in New 
England. Young men with a large develop- 
ment of real gumption are wanted in large force. 

Again: young men of health are wanted, 
those in whom firm muscles, supple and well- 
fermed, capable of sustaining, not only bur- 





dens, continued physical effort, but of impart- 


ing vim, elasticity, energy, and endurance to 
the mind, since physical and mental health, 
vivacity, and endurance are more intimately 
connected than is ordinarily supposed. This 
is based on correct habits. The young man 
who indulges in his wines and stronger drinks, 
or who uses the “filthy weed” in excess— 
abstinence is always safe—necessarily diverts 
his powers from their natural channels, abridg- 
ing force, wasting energy, and tending to un- 
dermine even the firmest constitution. Every 
shrewd business man prefers—whatever his 
own private habits may be—one not under the 
control of enslaving vices or habits. This is 
especially true of the vice of intemperance. 
The ship-owner, though a drinker himself, is 
too shrewd to engage an intemperate man to 
assume the command of his ship, and become 
responsible for its valuable cargo. Sound 
health is inconsistent with such dissipation— 
habits at war with the vital economy, derang- 
ing all of the functions of its organism. Such 
health is secured and only secured by obedi- 
ence to physical laws. Action and correspond- 
ing rest, a free use of the pure air of heaven— 
so bountifully supplied—the sunlight, in which 
all nature seems to rejoice, a due regard to nu- 
trition—simplicity being the basis—just such 
conditions as the country affords for the full 
and normal development of the whole being, 
are the necessary prerequisites of a vigorous 
body and physical endurance. 

Integrity is in. imperative demand. Among 
those soliciting positions at the present time 
are enough of the “ fast,” the “ exquisites,” etc. 
The market is already glutted with them. 
They seek such positions that they may pilfer 
as a means of ornamenting their worthless per- 
sons, purchase and keep fast horses, dogs, etc., 
sport a gold watch, purchase liquors, cigars, 
etc. Such have been found to be “ unprofitable 
servants,” and are needed no longer. Employ- 
ers are assiduously searching, as with a lantern 
at midday, for honest clerks, and such, as soon 
as they earn a good reputation in this respect, 
by strict integrity, by a diligent attention to 
duty, by making themselves so useful that 
their employees can not afford to dispense with 
their services, are in demand. Such need not 
even ask for situations. They are almost com- 
pelled to accept them, being wanted. They are 
warmed as “ head clerks,” as superintendents, 
as foremen, as partners, etc., and they can 
avoid such positions only by a peremptory 
refusal to accept them. Yes, smart, steady, 
temperate, healthy, and honest young men are 
in constant demand. 
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YANKEE APPLES. 
BY MRS. DENISON. 
Tue apples of New England! 
How hang their loaded boughs, 
Over the gray stone fences, 
In reach of the dappled cows ! 
Oh, every red-cheeked “ Baldwin” 
Hath a merry song to sing, 
Of many a moss-roofed cottage, 
Where the farmer is a king. 


Yes, king of his bursting acres, 
Where grain takes a thousand hues 
In the wonder-tinting sunshine ; 
Yes, king in his cobbled shoes ; 
King of the sturdy plowshare, 
King of the sickle keen, 
King over God's full acres, 
Budding in white and green. 


The “ Russets”’ of New England! 
What ruddy fires they see 

Where the crack of the veiny walnut 
And the snap of the pine agree ; 

Where the herbs hang high in the chimney, 
And the cat purrs on the hearth, 

And the rollicking boys’ guess riddles, 
With many a shout of mirth; 


And they hear the fearful stories 
That trouble the children’s sleep, 

Of ghosts seen in the valleys, 

_ And specters upon the deep ; 

And they burst their sides with laughter, 
And fling their rich fruit round, 

Or dance to a merry piping 
As the corn pops white at a bound. 


Oh, the “* Sweetings”’ of New England! 
Of the old Rhode Island stock, 
Brought from the British gardens, 
To grace the land of rock, 
As fair as England's daughters, 
As hardy as her men,— 
But fairer lads and lasses 
Have plocked their fruits since then. 


Oh, the ‘‘ Pearmain ” of New England! 
With its blended milk and rose ; 
There's a smell of Albion's orchards, 
Wherever the good tree grows; 
A stont old pilgrim brought it, 
And to cradle its seed, he broke 
The sacred soil of Hartford, 
By the roots of the Charter-Oak. 


Oh, the “ Pippins * of New England! 
What lover's smiles they see, 

When their yellow coats, in letters 
Tell tales at the apple-bee ; 

What rosy cheeks at the quiltings ! 
What kisses in husking-time ! 

That soon lead off to the parson, 
And end in a wedding-chime. 


Oh, the apples of New England ! 
They are famous in every land ; 

And they sleep in silver baskets, 
Or blush in a jeweled hand ; 

They melt in delicious dreaming 
On a beautiful crimson lip, 

And taste of the nectared blisses, 
No lover has dared to sip. 





They go to the Southern islands,— 
They go to the Western wild, 
And they tell of their glorious birthplace, 
To every frolicking child ; 
Of the home where men are noble, 
And women as good as fair,— 
Oh, the apples of New England! 
They are famous everywhere. 


—!_ ~+6e—__—__ 
MY CIGAR. 
BY PERIWINELE. 


UR street is very quiet to-night. I sit at 

my window looking out on the moon- 

light flooding it from end to end, making it a 
glorified street, and lending to a commonplace 
scene a mysterious and dreamy splendor. The 
smoke from my cigar—for I plead guilty to a 
moderate use of the scholar’s herb—goes circling 
out into the moonlight in misty wreaths and 
changing spirals, and as they melt away I think 
of airy shapes, of sylphs and dryads, of “ dainty 
Ariel,” and the pure spirits of the elements, 
which the Rosicrucians professed to command. 

But why do I prate of dead fables of the 
past? All around me is the realm of the true 
and living present. Here hopes and fears, joys 
and sorrows are weaving their hues into the 
web of life, which shows vivid in its freshness, 
not faded and dim as in old-time story. 

I often sit and muse on the different inter- 
ests, pursuits, and fortunes of the individuals 
jostled together in the little world which I 
overlook from my window. 

Take, for instance, Grimshaw and Brad- 
shaw. Grimshaw is a tremendous nabob, and 
owns a fine mansion carefully kept, with a 
shining iron fence in front, and a gate with a 
latch that snaps like a pistul. Grimshaw de- 
scends his broad granite steps with a stately 
tread about nine o’clock in the morning, and 
as he walks down the street his shining boots 
seem to creak out, “ Greenbacks! greenbacks!” 

Bradshaw, who lives a little farther down, in 
a tenement of four small rooms, trudges away 
at six, carrying his dinner in a little basket, 
and returns in the evening, bringing home 
brown-paper parcels; but I don’t think he is 
an uhhappy man, for he is cheerful and blessed 
with a good wife; his home seems pleasant, 
and his children make a tidy appearance. 
Sometimes, when I am out early in the morn- 
ing, I see him starting off, and I observe his 
wife always comes to the door with him to bid 
him good-bye. 

I take notice of the same incident at other 
doorways occasionally, and it gives me a mo- 
mentary glimpse, a passing gleam, of a bright 
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sphere of domestic happiness which those 
doors shut in; and it gladdens my heart and 
makes me think of a love that never grows 
old; and on such occasions I feel like raising 
my hat and saying, “God bless you, good 
people!” 

I would not have it understood here that 
Bradshaw is that mythical personage, the hon- 
est poor man contented with his lot, which 
some in affluent circumstances please them- 
selves to believe in—some type of humanity 
inhabiting a lower plane, without the desire or 
the ability to breathe the purer air of the serene 
heights on which they dwell. I grieve to re- 
flect that amiable people of the affluent class 
who hold such views are often basely deceived 
by lying, cogging knayes, who make humility 
a basis of operation. Old Turnpenny—he is 
one of the rich men of our street—said to me 
one evening as we were standing in front of 
his house, as Bradshaw passed along on the 
other side of the way: “ There is a man whom 
I consider happy and contented. He is hon- 
est, industrious, and sober, and has no lack of 
employment; he has a prudent wife and well- 
behaved children ; his home looks comfortable, 
and he always seems buoyant and cheerful. 
He is a tenant of mine,” he added, “and he 
always pays his rent punctually. Hang me if 
I don’t wish I had his good spirits! but then,” 
he continued, while a look of fat complacency 
overspread his visage, “ his mind is adapted to 
his station. Place him in my position, with 
my cares and responsibilities, and it would be 
the ruin of him.” “Dear! dear! Mr. Turn- 
penny,” said I, “ is it possible you have reached 
your mature age without learning that no 
man is contented with his station in life? 
Bradshaw, I grant you, is brisk and cheery; 
that is because he is a brave fellow and makes 
the best of his circumstances; but do you sup- 
pose he has no aspirations, no vague expecta- 
tion that somehow or other something will 
turn up to better his condition? Depend upon 
it, the man who has not some hopes of this 
kind in his heart will go to the dogs very soon.” 
Just then Miss Juliet Araminta Turnpenny, in 
the parlor above, commenced a bravura of the 
Italian school, and her sire became so absorbed 
in listening to the music, or in calculating how 
much it had cost him, that I bade him good- 
evening and sauntered away. 

Many years ago, when I was young and just 
setting out in life, I used to wish I had a For- 
tunatus’ purse, that I might endow worthy peo- 
ple like Bradshaw. Ah! those salad days, as 
Shakspeare calls them, when we are so brave, 





so generous, so confident, when we are ready 
to tilt with every windmill, and prepared to 
redress every wrong. Yes, life is sweet in its 
bloom ; and youthful ardor, and generous im- 
pulses, and chivalrous feelings make up a 
pleasing picture, which fades all too quickly in 
the cold, gray, practical light of every-day life. 
Eheu fugaces! 1 think now if the office of 
purse-bearer were tendered me, coupled with 
the condition that I should be responsible for 
the harm I might do, I would respectfully de- 
cline the honor. 

Since human nature is such a mixture of 
good and evil, and its development in one di- 
rection or the other depends so much on cir- 
cumstances, who knows perhaps one like 
Bradshaw might, if he had means and oppor- 
tunity, turn out a worse man than old Turm- 
penny, who is a notorious extortioner. 

Sometimes, when I am out on my early ram- 
bles, I meet with amusing incidents. I ree- 
ollect one morning I stepped into Smigs’ store ; 
Smigs is the grocer in our street, and he is a 
man well to do, very spruce and smart, and 
with a considerable sense of personal dignity, 
but he has the misfortune to be the possessor 
of a wall eye. I suppose most people have 
seen that style of eye—the antipodes of the 
squint variety,—and they will probably agree 
with me in saying, that it is not a pleasing con- 
formation of the visual orbs. Smigs’ is the 
worst case of wall-eyedness it has ever been 
my fate to encounter. While I was in the 
store, an Irish laborer on his way to work came 
in to purchase a piece of tobacco. As Smigs 
was taking the article from a jar in which it 
was kept, the man looked at him earnestly, 
and as he took his purchase and tendered the 
money in payment, he said in a tone of the 
deepest commiseration, “ That’s a mighty bad 
eye you have, sir!” The tableau which ensued 
was too much for me to behold unmoved—to 
witness the glaring rage on the grocer’s coun- 
tenance, and the honest sympathy, turning to 
surprise, depicted on the visage of the other, 
was quite overpowering; and I was obliged 
to screw up my mouth in an attempt to whis- 
tle, while I bestowed my special attention on a 
pile of salt fish at the farther end of the coun- 
ter. To quiet any apprehensions that might 
arise in the minds of some, I will state here 
that the man left the store alive. 

There is an elderly couple who live a few 
doors from me. The husband is in rather poor 
health, besides being very deaf, and he carries 
about with him an ear-trumpet of the capacity 
of two quarts, I should judge. The wife is a 
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healthy-looking, active little woman, and it is 
her custom to rise first in the morning, and 
make the fire, and get breakfast before her 
lord makes his appearance. It chanced one 
morning the good lady was indisposed, and 
unable to attend to her usual routine of duties, 
so the male Briggs, for that is the cognomen 
of the twain, was necessitated to undergo the 
hardship of “choreing.” Accordingly he arose 
and commenced making his fire. Owing to 
inexperience, he found a little difficulty in 
running his cooking stove, and after two or 
three futile attempts he lost temper, and in- 
dulged in “words that burn;” but it is well 
known these will not kindle anthracite. In 
the midst of his perplexity, the milkman drove 
up to the door, and Briggs taking a pitcher in 
one hand and his trumpet in the other, went 
out to get the diurnal supply of milk. 

Now, the milkman had never seen the master 
of the house, his transactions having always 
been made with the lady. I happened along 
just atthat time. Mr. Briggs, who is a man of 
small stature, went up to the cart, and the milk- 
man said to him, “ How much will you have?” 
Briggs, holding his trumpet to his ear, and 
elevating the mouth of it to a level with the 
vehicle, exclaimed, “ What?” The milkman, 
being unconscious of the other’s infirmity, and 
supposing the mouth of the trumpet to be a 
vessel for containing the milk, and understand- 
ing his customer to say a quart, very gravely 
measured out the requisite quantity and poured 
it into the trumpet. 

I have a faint impression that the language 
used by Mr. Briggs immediately afterward was 
not as bland as the lacteal fluid which drenched 
his person—not exactly, if my memory serves 
me aright. 

There is a double wooden house in the street 
owned by the two occupants. I watched it 
when it was building, and can state from obser- 
vation, that there is not an extra brick or a 
superfluous nail in either tenement, and the 
whole thing is a little cheap box affair, built 
on the merest scrap of land. The occupants 
are Jackson and Jillet—Jack and Jill the boys 
call them. Jackson, I think, has the most 
money ; he does business down town in a little 
store that looks like a crack between two 
buildings. Jillet is a foreman for old Turn- 
penny, who has made him eat dirt these twenty 
years. These parties, by dint of pinching and 
saving for the space of half a lifetime, have 
managed to scrape money enough together to 
purchase the tenements at about double the 
cost of building them, and have thus raised 





themselves to the dignity of property-owners. 
“But, Lord! to see the airs these people put 
on,” ‘as old Pepys says after seeing the king’s 
mistresses at court—to see them walk up and 
down in front of their property ; to hear them 
talk of “ my house,” and see them point out its 
beauties, thus thrusting their domicile into 
everybody’s eye and ear; to witness the dis- 
dain with which their families regard those 
who live in hired tenements, is to behold a 
pitiful exhibition of that ridiculous self-import- 
ance which sometimes afflicts small proprietors. 
I have sometimes been almost malicious 
enough to wish their titles to the property 
might be in doubt for the space of a month or 
so; it would be so refreshing to see their infla- 
ted pride punctured. Grimshaw is a rich and 
purse-proud man; it is written all over him, 
from the top of the glossy beaver on his re- 
spectable gray head, to the toes of his resplend- 
ent boots ; but if his self-importance were in 
the same ratio to his possessions as that of the 
two worthies I have been describing, his human 
organism would be inadequate to the strain—he 
would burst asunder. 

Jackson and Jillet were good friends until 
they became neighbors; but now a spirit of 
emulation has sprung up between them, in 
regard to making offerings to their respective 
idols, which has impaired their friendship. 
Jackson has his blinds newly painted—Jillet 
does the same; Jackson has a new scraper to 
his door—Jillet has a new scraper. 

Jackson has a trellis put in front of his house ; 
there is a strip of ground about as wide as the 
sheet of paper on which this is written, before 
each house, inclosed with a cheap wooden 
fence, made of refuse stock good for no other 
purpose ; Jillet puts out a trellis too. The 
boys here take notice of this rivalry ; and I one 
day heard a little urchin say to Jillet’s lady, as 
she stood at her door, “ Mrs. Jillet, there’s a 
spider-web on Mrs. Jackson’s fence.” “ I don’t 
care,” said the lady tartly. “Why, aint you 
going to have one on yours?” said the young- 
ster. There was a threatening demonstration 
on the part of the indignant housewife, and 
quantity of small tracks were hastily distributed 
on the dusty street. 

One day I saw a peripatetic vendor of 
framed engravings stop at Jackson’s door. I 
knew just what pictures he had for sale. I 
should know that, if with the assistance of 
Lord Rosse’s telescope I descried a picture 
merchant climbing up one side of the moon. 
It is not my purpose to enumerate the titles of 
those rare works of art here; everybody knows 
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them, everybody has seen them, and every- 
body has been solicited to buy them, at least 
once in every secular day. ; 

Mrs. Jackson purchased a set,—Mrs. Jillet 
followed suit; nearly every housekeeper here, 
who makes any pretensions to style, has a set; 
even old Turnpenny has one, little as he knows 
or cares about pictures. 

Sometimes I have seen Mrs. Bradshaw look- 
ing wistfully on the merchant’s stock as he 
went past, and I have been inclined to buy 
some of his wares and present them to her; 
but I reflected that by so doing I should en- 
courage the mercenary wretch of a vendor 
whose fell purpose seems to be to bore my eyes 
out. 

Grimshaw offers an exception to the fashion 
in art matters in this vicinity, for he indulges 
in a better style of pictures; not because he is 
any more conversant in such things, but for the 
reason that he makes use of another’s taste in 
selecting them. He likes to have works of art 
in his house, because, when expensive, they are 
an indication of wealth in the possessor; but 
he would no more think of buying them with- 
out the sanction of some person whom he con- 
siders good authority, than he would of pur- 
chasing a house without a clear title. I know 
his mind on this subject; he says to himself: 
“Tf I want articles of taste, pictures, statues, 
bronzes, etc., I apply to some one whose busi- 
ness it is to have taste, and he supplies me; 
why should I trouble myself about understand- 
ing the merits of these things? Ability and 
skill are necessary to produce them; my 
money puts that ability in action, my money 
remunerates that skill. Money is the chief 
good, the ruling power of the world; money 
will do much, but,” he adds with a sigh, “ it 
won’t buy time.” It won’t buy time! Aye; 
that reflection is the drop of gall in his golden 
cup, the weak joint in his armor, the dead fly in 
the precious ointment, the skeleton at his feast. 
Grimshaw never confessed as much to me, nor 
indeed ever spoke to me at all on any subject, 
he being quite above my sphere; and I. think 
he has no desire for my acquaintance, for I 
have heard that he said I was a scribbling old 
idler, or an idling old scribbler, I forget which. 
But, alas! how I have digressed ! 

Jackson and Jillet kept on with their im- 
provements at an equal rate, until a bright 
idea was conceived by the former, who imme- 
diately proceeded to give it form. One morn- 
ing I saw the carpenters at work, and in a 
short time they stuck a bay window, which 
looks like a wooden wen, on the face of his 





house. This was a stunning blow to Jillet 
his purse being quite inadequate to such ex- 
pense on his part, and for several days he 
looked quite down-hearted. After a while, tn 
order to cheer himself up a little, he had some 
boards neatly put together of the requisite di- 
mensions, like those signboards which project 
from buildings at right angles with the wall, 
and this he affixed to his part of the house in 
such a manner as to completely shut off the 
view from Jackson’s window on that side. I 
have sometimes thought of suggesting to 
Jackson, that he have a landscape, or a per- 
spective view of the street, painted on the side 
of the board which confronts his window, er 
that he cover it with mirrors, and thus obtain 
a view by reflection, but I fear my suggestions 
would not be kindly received. Well, there the 
house stands, the most pitiable architectural 
folly I ever beheld, moving the laughter of 
every one who passes by. I can see it from 
here, the wen of a window, and the board 
sticking out like a ship’s rudder. 

It is growing late now, the lights in the 
houses have disappeared one by one, expect in 
Ransom’s domicile. Ransom keeps the pro- 
vision store on the corner, and this being Sat- 
urday night, he has been detained late at 
his store. Ransom is a worthy man, but he 
has not hitherto been an attendant on public 
worship, pleading as an excuse he was so 
busily engaged on Saturday, that when Sunday 
came he was too tired to attend church. A 
few weeks ago, however, it occurred to him 
that he was not setting a proper example to 
his young family, and that it would be the 
correct thing to patronize some church. Ac- 
cordingly he hired a pew, and the next Sunday 
morning he marshaled his host, consisting of 
four boys, and marched away. The party 
arrived at the church a little late; and as they 
filed into the pew, the clergyman was just read- 
ing the hymn, and the first words that saluted 
their ears were: 

“The year of jubilee bas come,— 
Return, ye ransomed sinners, home.” 

Ransom, who is a quick-tempered man, start- 
ed back, and beckoning to his sons, said: 
“Come home, boys, we didn’t come here to be in- 
sulted ;” and the party filed out of church, the 
father swelling with indignation. I don’t think 
Ransom has attended that church since, for 1 
understand he says he don’t like that persua- 
sion. 

“These are not very nice-looking cigars, 
Mr. Periwinkle, but you will find something in 
them,” said Smigs, as I was purchasing my 
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modest supply this afternoon; and this even- 
ing, I lighted one and sat down by my 
window, and I found in it this train of idle 
musings, and the residuum of all earthly things 


—ashes. 
—_~+0¢—_—__ 


THE COLLEGE WIDOW. 
BY L. HALSEY. 

T is a fact, not unfrequently noted and com- 

mented upon, that there is, in every college 
town, an unusually large number of unmarried 
maidens, whose age it would be difficult to de- 
termine, and most unwise to ask. These col- 
lege widows, relics of no particular departed, 
out of the past, have become a recognized class 
in the community. As such they demand and 
receive attention from their student friends, 
whose name is legion. 

College widows are often beautiful, almost al- 
ways attractive, and are well skilled in the arts 
of female enginery. Though they do not, as a 
rule, cherish warm friendship for one another, 
they not unfrequently unite their forces to con- 
trol the movements of the society of a college 
town. They dress always neatly, often richly, 
never gaudily. The present fashions become 
them amazingly, and, as 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array, 
in glittering ranks they rush onward to the 
social conflict, many a youth may well turn 
pale and tremble for the citadel of his heart. 

Envied by the unskilled debutante; feared 
by the mother who is just bringing her daugh- 
ters into market; dreaded by the student’s 
fiancé, the college widow reigns queen of the 
drawing-room, and right regally does she sway 
her scepter. 

Why is she called a college widow ? 

This is a question easier asked than answered 

Perhaps some gay, gallanting student won 
the girl’s heart, and, having made her the sport 
of an hour, forgot his plighted vows, and left 
her to comfort herself with other conquests. 
Perhaps she possessed a natural talent for flir- 
tation, and, thinking it no harm to break a 
student’s heart, became noted as a coquette 
whose companionship might be desirable for 
an evening, but scarcely for the eternity of a 
lifetime ; whose affections were of so unstable 
a character as to make a speculation in them 
decidedly unprofitable. Few men _ permit 
themselves to fall in love with a coquette. The 
truth is that there is little really lovable in that 
light but brilliant bundle of qualities which 
make up an avowed flirt. A man may enjoy 
a draught of sparkling champagne occasion- 





ally, but prefers plainer drinks, like old Govern- 
ment-Java, for his regular breakfast beverage. 
The rougher diamond is not always the less 
valuable one. The man who wishes to marry 
will sometimes stop to reflect. And when he 
reasons, the coquette sets her cap in vain. 

But the college widow is not always a 
coquette ; in fact, she often receives that appella- 
tion undeservedly. She was young once, and 
may have been the half unconscious victim of 
that mysterious disease known as “ calf love.” 
Perchance her affection was returned. Some 
youth, fresh from home, in the veally stage of 
his existence, may have sung, with nice 
wavering between that of the boy and the man: 

Zoé mou, sas agapd— 
And have sworn to love, 

. « « that form divine, 
While the silver stars shall shine. 

They may have rode together by day, and 
rowed in company at night ; have feasted their 
young souls upon stolen interviews, when Luna 
seemed to shine for them alone, and the sun to 
set in order to give them an opportunity for 
meeting unobserved by parents’ or duennas’ 
eyes, and uninterrupted by the trifling affairs 
ofearth. They may have fed each other dove 
fashion over gate-posts, worn each other’s pic- 
ture as a breast-plate, and have written letters 
like— 

Dearest AMELIA—Dost love thy darling as well to- 
day as yesterday, before he cut off hie side whiskers ? 
If so, I beg—I beseech you—lower, for one divine mo- 
ment, the window shade, that thy ever-anxious Augustus 


may know that life is yet worth living. 
Thine ever, and hoping, though perturbed. 


But there came an hour of awakening. The 
infant lovers learned that billing and cooing 
could not transform them into doves; that 
there is an earnest reality in the affairs of life. 
As the bright dream of unbroken felicity. 
vanished, they began to look upon the world 
with harsher feelings—to distrust the heart and 
take counsel from the head. Finally, as might 
have been expected, he marries a brainless girl 
for her money, and she—becomes a college 
widow. 

The thoughtful reader may remark that at 
the present, more than at any previous time, do 
these fair, unmatched maidens abound in the 
neighborhood of our higher institutions of 
learning. This is true, and we find the reason 
for it in the fact that so many of our gallant 
youth went forth from our classic halls to fall 
bravely fighting for their country. It was 
natural that these young heroes should readily 
win @ woman’s admiration. It was natural 
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that the soldier-boy should long for a girl to 
leave behind him. Many were the engage- 
ments made upon the eve of our great con- 
flict—many, alas! were made only to be broken 
by the hand of death. 

College widows, “ though not few and far 
between,” are often angel visitants to the lonely 
young student far from home and female ac- 
quaintances. They manifest a deep interest 
in his welfare, overlook his faults, and take 
pleasure in introducing him among their friends. 
By a womanly weakness, they cherish love for 
those whom, as a class, they may have cause to 
hate. They never go out of fashion Before 
one class graduates, they have formed friend- 
ships with members of the next below it, and 
the faces of the incoming upper-class men are 
anxiously scanned to discover what individ- 
uals are most worthy of their watch-care and 
companionship. The stray Fresh whom they 
may chance to meet, they regard with almost 
maternal affection, and are looked up to by 
him as Madonnic models of perfection. But let 
Fresh take warning ! he will soon be a man, 
but his fair friend does not seem to grow older. 

It is not safe to infer that college widows 
will not marry. Many of them do, at last, enter 
the state of double-blessedness, and not unfre- 
quently in company with those younger than 
themselves. When they are on the skirmish 
line looking out for a husband, let the candidate 
for marital honors strengthen his picket guards, 

Skilled in social tactics and parlor politics, 
@ practiced conversationist, accustomed to 
weigh lightly the lisping words of the flatterer, 
the college widow is desirable as a friend and 
dangerous as a foe. 

As a class, we admire these ladies—we know 
that many of them make good wives; but to 
the prudent young man, who is seeking to avoid 
entangling alliances, we can only commend the 
advice of the elder Weller to his admiring son: 
* Samivel, bevare of the vidders!” 


a. Ye 
A PICKET DUEL. 


ICKET duty in front of Richmond, in 

June, 1862, was no sinecure. We used 
to march out by regiments for twenty-four 
hours’ duty, more or less, and to each regiment 
a certain length of the picket line was intrust- 
ed. Relieving the picket was usually done 
during the dead of the night, and with the 
utmost caution, for if the enemy could ascer- 
tain the time, they were sure to select it for 
attack. In most places the rival lines were 
very close. On one part of the line, where our 









regiment was frequently stationed, they were 
only separated by the width of a field, behind 
the fences of which crouched the watchful foes, 
and we popped away at each other as opportu- 
nity offered. This field, as is usual in Virginia, 
was only a clearing, and the sharpshooters from 
each side would crawl out during the night 
and select a large stump for shelter, where they 
would remain watching for a shot till dark 
again favored their retreat; and during the 
day, or on moonlight nights, woe betide the 
luckless head that showed itself to these lynx- 
eyed marksmen! ¢ 

During the heat of the day, unless there was 
some very inviting bait, or some special cause, 
there was a general cessation of picket hostili- 
ties. It was too hot to allow of very great 
watchfulness, and all that anybody cared to 
do was to keep as cool as possible, and not to 
expose himself to a shot from some over-vigil- 
ant sharpshooter. But as the shadows length- 
ened, and the sun’s rays lost a portion of their 
keenness, then began the fun. Some unlucky 
wight would show his head, and “ pop! pop! 
pop!” would go some rebel rifles, with more 
or less fatal results. 

We had a favorite way of drawing the rebel 
fire, which we daily put in practice, to our no 
smailamusement. A coat and hat were mount- 
ed on a stick, and carefully protruded from be- 
hind a tree, as if some fellow were taking a 
cautious survey of the aspect of affairs. Almost 
immediately, until the use became so stale as 
to make the marksmen look well at what they 
were aiming, a half-dozen bullets would 
whiz by or into the decoy; and as this would 
discover what particular stump concealed a 
rebel, his hiding-place would become the object 
of divers complimentary assaults of arms, and 
his retreat be made as uncomfortable as the 
tish of a host of minié balls could make it. 
But it was not long before our friends across 
the field became too sharp to be taken in by 80 
simple a contrivance, and both our own and 
their sharpshooters would stay days at a time 
in one place, on the look-out for a dead shot. 
We had especially some few Western men, old 
Indian-stalkers, who were remarkable for their 
perseverance. During the night they would 
creep to the rear and get a fresh supply of 
water, usually three or four canteens full, fill 
up their haversacks, and then go back to their 
stations, taking their quota of sleep in such 
security as was afforded by their respective 
stumps. 

That the rebels also practiced the dummy 
ruse upon us was apparent from a chorus of 
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laughter that would occasionally follow a shot 
from one of our men at what appeared to be 
some raw. recruit unaware of the danger he 
was running. 

One blazing hot day we had a grand excite- 
ment in the clearing between us, which was 
not more than three hundred yards across. A 
rebel sharpshooter, who had probably been 
overcome by the awful heat, and was just 
awaking from a midday snooze in which he 
had indulged, stretched out an arm from be- 
hind his stump. One of our men, belonging 
to a Minnesota regiment, took advantage of the 
incautious movement, and sent a ball through 
the exposed member, shattering it to atoms, and 
eliciting a frightful yell from the wounded man. 

“You —— Yankee sneak!” he roared, in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by us all, on 
both sides, “ what did you shoot this time a 
day for, you —— coward?” accompanying his 
abuse with a volley of oaths too awful to repeat. 

“ What the —— did you give me such a —— 
good chance for, reb?” laughed our successful 
Minnesotian. 

After a moment or two spent in cursing his 
“sneak” of an antagonist, we heard the rebel 
holloa: 

“Look here, you Yank! I am a Texas boy, 
I am, and I'll fight you right here and now, if 
you'll come out from yourstump, Hey’ you got 
a six-shooter? I hain’t got but one arm now, 
you Yank, and I can’t use my rifle.” 

“ All right,” replied our man, “T’'ll fight you 
with revolvers, pervided your fellers yonder 
won’t shoot at me. Our boys won’t shoot at 
you.” And having settled. the terms of the 
encounter, and trusting to our own and the 
Confederates’ gallantry for fair play, both men 
got up from their hiding-places and imme- 
diately advanced upon each other. It was the 
Texan’s left arm that had been hit, so that the 
fight was on perfectly equal terms. The dis- 
tance between them was less than a hundred 
yards, and the Texan began firing as soon as he 
emerged from his retreat; but the Minnesota 
man, with most admirable coolness, which 
must have won the heart of every brave man 
on the other side, as it certainly did ours, never 
lifted his weapon till he had received three 
rounds. from the Texan, and had got within 
about sixty or eighty feet. But then his advan- 
tage told. The Texan’s aim had been weak- 
ened by nervously throwing away three shots, 
and besides, his antagonist had twice the 
amount of ammunition left. . Minnesotu’s first 
shot knocked off. the Texan’s hat; No. 2 flew 
wide, as just at the instant of firing he received 





his adversary’s fifth round through the fleshy 
part of his thigh, which almost knocked him 
over; but No. 3 made up for it by stretching 
the Southron at full length upon the ground, 
with a ball through and through his lungs. 

We had all stood up along the fence as soon 
as the duel began, and the Confederates had 
done the same. Sointent was every man upon 
the exciting scene before us, that not a thought 
of exchanging a volley occurred to either party. 
The men clambered up and sat upon the fence; 
while the curiosity of several was so great that 
they advanced some distance out into the field. 
When we saw our man stagger at the leg wound 
he received, a general and almost angry excla- 
mation ran along our breathless line, and a 
shout from the opposite side; but when the 
Texan measured his length upon the ground, an 
irresistible and rousing cheer broke forth from 
our whole party, but never a sound from the 
other side. It had been a fair fight, and a 
very plucky one by our man, and they had not 
a word to say. 

A minute after, a dirty white handkerchief 
was hoisted on a bayonet by the rebels, and a 
squad of six unarmed men, with a stretcher, 
came out into the field. We alsosent a squad 
with a somewhat cleaner but not over-white 
handkerchief after our brave representative, 
who after his fatal shot had limped over to the 
Texan with his canteen, and was wetting the 
head and face of the poor fellow, who had 
fainted. The rivals were carried off, each by 
his respective party, and as soon as the men 
had got within the lines, matters assumed their 
usual belligerent quiet. But this duel.was a 
favorite topic for some time, and the Minnesota 
man was the hero of the day, I fear the poor 
Texan was carried off. Though men do often 
recover from a shot through the lungs, two 
severe wounds are a hard thing to rally from. 

There was. a more ludicrous incident hap- 
pened a week or two later on the picket line, 
to which I was witness, and though it ter- 
minated in a slight wound, it was none the less 
enjoyable. We were on a part of the line 
where the men were better sheltered than at 
the clearing, and where it was rather difficult 
to get a shot. But one day an Irishman of 
ours, discovering a rebel who was incautiously 
exposing his person, quietly called up several 
of his comrades hard by with a “ Whist, 
then, boys, and wait till ye see me make that 
ribil jump!” And taking aim with the 
greatest precision and care, he fired, and then 
stood staring in wonder at its failing to take 
effect upon the unharmed reb. But he had 
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scarcely recovered from his surprise, when 
another shot fell, and dropping both hands 
upon that portion of his person which is 
of most use in a sedentary position, “I’m 
hit! I'm hit!” cried he. “Och, thin! Saint 
Payther and all howly angels! I’m hit! 'm 
hit!” Some rebel had been watching his 
maneuvers, and had been more successful in 
his aim. Whereat, with the inimitable fund 
of humor of his race, one of the invited spec- 
tators remarked: “ Pat, ’twas the wrong man 
joomped!” and the poor fellow got little com- 
miseration for his hurt. 

We used to suffer greatly for want of water. 
It was not apt to be very good when we got 
it, owing to the number who crowded the 
springs and the animals who had to be 
watered ; muddy, stagnant, and ill-tasting it 
usually was, and precious little at that. 
There was a small enough supply at any time 
to drink, and little or none could be thrown 
away in washing. I did not get a first-rate 
wash (an all-over wash, that is), that I can 
remember, during the month of June, 1862; and 
that we all sadly stood in need of a bath, it can 
well be imagined, after sleeping upon the ground 
every night, and sweltering under a Virginia 
sun all day. Ridiculous as it may seem, the 
men used to employ a smooth brick as a sub- 
stitute for soap, water, and towels. They 
would strip, and in perfect good faith would 
rub themselves all over with the smooth side; 
and it was no unusual thing at all to see one 
lusty fellow bricking down the back of a com- 
rade, in anticipation of the favor being recipro- 
cated by-and-by. The effect was somewhat 
gritty; but as it resulted, especially if the skin 
was perspiring freely, in rubbing the well- 
known little pellets of unnecessary dirt and 
skin from the part to which the brick was ap- 
plied, it became a common belief that it stood 
in lieu of a more thorough wash ; but having 
never put the brick-bath into operation upon 
my own person, I can not certify as to its entire 
efficacy. 

But had there been oceans of water, there 
was precious little time to bathe. The fre- 
quency of the picket-fights, at each of which 
the division would have to turn out under 
arms, and the hard work on intrenchments 
and on outpost duty, actually kept us in such 
a constant state of anxiety lest something was 
then and there about to “turn up,” that we did 
not feel authorized to undress. In fact, our 
orders were, “to be ready at any minute of the 
night or day, to meet the enemy.” And the 
idea of “ meeting the enemy” en dishabille was 





not to be thought of. Avery dirty lot we 
were, and I fear if I should tell the whole 
truth, I should at once be put aside as too 
shocking for ears polite.* 

There was one way in which we used to get 
a pretty thorough soaking, if not a thorough 
cleansing, and that was by the thunder-showers. 
The safest place in a Virginia thunder-storm 
we soon found to be outside of our shelter- 
tents. The suddenness with which these 
storms would come up, the perfect water- 
spouts which would descend upon us, and th 
fury of the lightning and thunder exceedec 
anything I have ever seen elsewhere. At first 
we used to take refuge in our shelters against 
the drenching storms; but we soon found 
that out of doors with an India-rubber blanket 
about one’s shoulders, it was easier to defy the 
descending torrents than inside these apologies 
for tents, where, in addition to having an equal 
amount of water dripped upon you, you were 
obliged to sit or lie in several inches of it upon 
the ground. Nor in the excessive heat was a 
wetting at all disagreeable; and the sun was 
generally enough hotter immediately after the 
storm to steam us dry at very short notice. 

A favorite time for the rebels to attack our 
pickets used to be immediately after one of 
these storms. They took it for granted that 
our arms would be rendered more or less un- 
serviceable by the rain, and until they found 
out by divers severe drubbings that we were 
shrewd enough “to keep our powder dry,” if 
not our persons, the invariable salutation 
among us during a shower was, “ Now look out 
for a picket-fight!” 

Such was June, 1862, in front of Richmond. 


——_+0e——_ 


Tue REwARD or Lasor.—If I want to bea 


. man and succeed in life—do my stroke of work 


in this working world—there can be no shilly- 
shally about beginning. I must take hold of 
what is before me, no matter how humble and 
low the place, rather than lose time and pur- 
pose waiting for something better. I must sce 
that no infernal idea of going nicely through 
the motions of work without working ever 
enter my heart. If I want the best I must 
give the best. The Master of us all, who said: 
“My reward is with me, to give unto every 
man according as his work shall be,” never 
gave any man a dollar's worth of pay for 





* N.B. Don’t read this note. It was, in fact, currently 
reported in those days that General Kearney had offered 
to promote any officer, non-commissioned officer, or 
private in his whole division who was not l—y. 
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ninety cents’ worth of work, and he never will 
while the world stands. So says one who has 
tried him in many ways for a good bargain ; 
seven years in the factory, twenty-one years in 
the forge, and now eleven more in the most 
sacred work a man can ever do—the oversight 
of human souls.—Robdt. Collyer. 


—_~+0e—_—_—_- 
MOTHER. 
BY “ Gaz.” 


KNOW of no word in the English lan- 
guage at the mention of which such varied 
feelings will arise as the simple word “ mother.” 
And the reason is obvious. It is generally the 
first word we are taught to lisp in infancy, and 
the mention of it will bring back from the 
“long ago” a face that once was all the world 
tous. I speak in general terms of those who 
have known a mother’s love, not the rapid feel- 
ing which in these degenerate latter days too 
often passes current for genuine affection to all 
save those upon whom it is bestowed. 

I here make an assertion, and hold it true as 
a creed of faith, and it is this: Had it not been 
for the love in the mother’s breast, the whole 
world would have become a Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and God would have smitten mankind 
from the face of it long ago; therefore the ten- 
ure of our existence is held by the love our 
mothers bore us, and the forbearing love of 
God, who is love itself; and yet we, poor, vain, 
headstrong creatures that we are, do not think 
of this, but go steadily on in the path we have 
chosen—too frequently an evil one—forgetting 
the maternal lessons and love because the 
world requires that we should be men, and not 
be forever in “ leading-strings.” And here 
men make a mistake, for nowhere, save in the 
holy book, can we find better counsel than 
drops from the mother’s lips. She, if she be 
true (and we are writing of such), will not give 
advice detrimental to the happiness and well- 
being of her offspring; for this would not be in 
accordance with that love which binds the 
universe into a grand circling unit in the hand 
of Him who loved us unto death. 

A mother’s love is patient, unselfish, and 
abiding. She sits through the long, lonely 
hours of the night watching over the restless 
slumbers of her sick child, or, taking it in her 
arms, will walk the floor for hours trying to 
sooth the pain the child can not explain. She 
will put her own desires by, foregoing that 
which is a great pleasure to her, in order that 
her children may have their will; and however 
far we may wander from the path of right, if 





we but heed the warning of that voice which 
is never altogether dead within us, we will find 
the mother-love upon the altar of constancy 
shining out through the darkness, clear, steady, 
and abiding, a light to guide our wandering 
footsteps home. Oh, men and women of the 
world! will you never soften your pride-crusted 
hearts and obediently follow the gentle coun- . 
sels of your angel ? 

A true mother will never utterly forsake her 
child. It may be a daughter has gone aside into 
one of the fatally fascinating byways of life, or a 
son may have fallen when the temptation was 
strong—will she abandon them to the life they 
have choosen? Ah, no! for down into the 
slums of vice she will go to reclaim the one, 
and follow the other to the very foot of the 
scaffold, if in any way she may be enabled to 
win them back to the path of right. 

And often, alas! too often, this affection and 
solicitude of the mother is lavished upon an 
unworthy object. “The dog knows the hand 
that feeds him ;” but you, oh, man, born in the 
image of your God, how often do you forget 
the breast that nourished you, and steel your 
heart against her who once was God, heaven, 
earth, everything to you? And he who thus 
forgets his mother, abuses or neglects her, is 
not man; he is lower than the beast, and fiend 
is written upon his brow. He is not fit for 
society, nor to have a home among the habita- 
tions of men; he is better out of the world 
than in it. And I believe that for all unkind 
words uttered and disrespect shown to a mo- 
ther, a day will come when it will be returned 
with twofold bitterness upon the head of him 
who does it; for God is just, and the spurning 
of such a love as the mother lavishes upon a 
child will bring its punishment just as surely 
as man will be punished for rejecting that love 
which God feels for us all, and through which 
Christ died for our redemption. 

Mother! oh, what music there is in the 


+ word! What fond recollections, what sweet, 


sweet memories come up from the days that 
are gone! what calm content in the days that 
are present! The name is beautiful, for the 
sake of her who bears it, and doubly so when 
she lives only in memory, for we do not fully 
realize what she was to us until after she has 
gone out over the river to “ the land of the leal.” 
We may be courting the world and seeking 
for wealth, but we know that we have lost 
that for which we can find no substitute, the 
world can give no equivalent; and when she 
lieth sick upon that bed from which she will 
nevermore arise in health, we do not entertain 
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thoughts of death. We are too hopeful for 
that; the fever will break, and she soon be 
convalescent. But when we find that we have 
hoped against hope, when the Shadow stands 
in the house, and we can almost see the angels 
and hear their voices as they gather about the 
bed, then the heart puts on the sackcloth and 
ashes of unavailing sorrow, and life fora time 
seems blind and blank. If we have at any 
time been unkind, caused her pain or trouble, 
as we sit here looking at the still, cold face, it 
will all come back to us, bitterly, bitterly; and 
when the last rites are performed, and we go 
back to the house, how dark and cheerless it 
seems! We know it is home, and yet—s it 
home when the guardian presence is gone 
from under the roof? Then, if we be true 
men and women, reverence is strengthened 
within us, and trifles become sacred for the 
sake of her who loved them. This little thing 
is laid by, that we will not part with; another 
is hid in our private desk, and all because— 
well, they were mother’s. She loved them in 
life, and we love them now that she is gone. 
And so we take up the burden of life, conscious 
that we shall go through the world seeking for 
something forever lost and never found. 

And in all this there is much food for reflec- 
tion. If men would only think of what they 
owe their mothers, what vast obligations they 
are under for the love and care given them in 
infancy, there would be fewer sad-faced, care- 
worn women, their faces telling the story their 
lips need not utter. The feeling which stirs 
the hearts of the lovers is pure and good, as is 
also that between husband and wife ; but they 
are mere sentiment beside the mother-love, for 
that is holy. And this grand, patient, endur- 
ing love is the gift of God, planted in the 
mother’s breast as one of the means of winning 
us into the fold of Christ. Let us take heed, 
then, how we abuse it; for if we scorn it, we 
scorn a gift of God; and as it is holy and He 
is good, He will surely require it at our hands. 


——+~969—— 


CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


AFTER the present issue, the consolidation of 
the two distinct journals which for the past nine 
months have appeared under the double title 
of PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND PACKARD’S 
MonrTuty will be more compactly allied, and 
will present to the public a more symmetrical 
and homogeneous phase. The difficulty of 
maintaining the positive line of separation has 
grown with each succeeding number, and for 
the past three months it has been evident that 





a more perfect consolidation would better sub- 
serve the interests of subscribers as well as the 
convenience of the publisher. The former 
subscribers to PacKARD’s MONTHLY have now 
had a fair opportunity to judge of the com- 
bined work, and will need no urging upon our 
part to renew their subscriptions for the com- 
ing year. It will have been evident to all that 
the combined journal is in the direct line of 
improvement—that its publisher is wide awake 
to the demands of the times, and that the edi- 
torial management is in excellent hands. The 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—as its name implies 
—is a class publication. In its special field it 
has no competitor, and probably never will 
have, as it exactly fills the niche. The intent 
of the publisher in combining with his class- 
journal a more distinctly literary publication, 
was to somewhat enlarge his area and reach a 
more general class of readers. In this view, 
he has taken pains to fill his pages with the 
freshest, most timely, and most interesting mat- 
ter on subjects of general interest; and while 
he has not lost sight of his specialty, nor failed 
to meet all just demands in this direction, he 
has wisely given space to such general discus- 
sion of interesting social, political, and literary 
topics as was calculated not only to enlarge 
the understanding but to please the funcy. So 
that the magazine, as itis and as it will be, 
may safely be set down as a fresh, wide-awake, 
instructive periodical, worthy to bear the hon- 
ors and reap the rewards of the two distinct 
enterprises which it represents. 

The natural pang which the former conduc- 
tor of Packarp’s MoNnTHLY experienced in 
surrendering his distinct individuality has 
become fully assuaged as the work has pro- 
gressed, and the many expressions of satisfac- 
tion which have reached him from his old 
friends and subscribers have removed any 
doubts he may have had as to the wisdom 
of his course. He has only to say that for the 
year to come he will be found “at the old 
stand,” ready to do all within his power to per- 
petuate the good feeling thus begun; and that 
he confidently relies on the continuance of the 
acquaintanceship through the renewal of sub- 
scriptions for the New Year, which God grant 
may be full of blessings and happiness for all. 

——3969——___—_ 

Tuovenut.— Next to the good heart and 
clear conscience is’ the clear head. Dull 
thinkers are always led by sharp ones. ‘The 
keen intellect cuts its way smoothly, grace- 
fully, rapidly ; the dull one wears its life out 
against the simplest problems. 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions fur ‘‘ What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our €orrespoudents. 


QueEsrions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. We have no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 








Srruck sy Licutrninc.—Ortrumwa, 
Iowa, June 1, 1870. Eprror A. P. Journat— 
Sir: I desire to know why some persons are more 
liable to be shocked by lightning than others? I 
presume it is because they have more electricity. 

A singular case occurred here last Wednesday 
evening, displaying the power of atmospheric 
electricity. About six o’clock a stroke of light- 
ning shocked a lady of this place so comple WV 
that she lay utterly unconscious till after mid- 
night. When consciousness returned, she was 
speechless, in which condition she remained till 
one o’clock Saturday. Her tongue was swollen 
and her jaws paralyzed. She did not eat anything 
for two days. One of her boys was slightly 
shocked at the same time. Her mother is subject 
toit. She is entirely well now, I believe. 


Ans. Is it a fact that one person is more liable 
than another to attract the electric fluid? Is there 
any evidence to this effect? Was it not simply a 
coincidence that the mother of this lady ‘‘ was 
subject to it?’”? We leave the question open to 
scientists, and shall be glad to receive other evi- 
dence and experiences. In California, they have 
no thunder and lightning; but they have earth- 
quakes instead. Is there any relationship between 
the one and the other? 


Goop Reaprve.— What shall I do 


with my daughter about reading? She is fifteen 
years old, and would read nearly all the time if I 
would permit it. She will read anything. Novels 
or stories she thinks she must have—she craves 
them. If I put her at work and do not watch 
her, she will surely have some book or — with 
her and read all she can; she will hide them at the 
barn, and up-stairs, and when I put her at work 
at some place where she has them hid, I can surely 
know what she is doing. She will read old papers 
and things over and over which she has read 
dozens of times, and she will send for every paper 
she can, and will get them from other folks to 
read. And yetall her reading does not seem to 
do her much good; her brother and two sisters 
are not so, and what shall I do with her? I am 
trying all i can now to cure her from it; I burn 
the papers, or put them where I think she will not 

t them. WhatcanIdoforher? I do not.wish 

raise a mere novel-reader. She is an obedient 
daughter in other respects, but it seems she can 
not help this, but she must read and'read: 





Ans. Your daughter evidently has a kind of 
mania, perhaps inherited; induced possibly by 
habit—perhaps a combination of both. We have 
known similar instances; indeed, we have felt the 
same thing—an irresistible yearning for something 
to read. You will hardly break the habit or sup- 
press the desire for books and papers. The point 
is to guide that tendency. 

If solid biographical works, the histories of em- 
inent men and women of solid attainments and 
noble aspirations be placed in her hands, instead 
of the trashy love-stories which constitute so great 
a measure of the popular reading of the day, 
greatly to the detriment of the morals and man- 
ners of the rising generation, they would touch 
probably the right string. If she will read 
old newspapers, she will read the lives of states- 
men, philanthropists, and saints; and such a one 
needs reading of the solid kind, without the froth 
and trash which story-papers bring. A new 
taste, a better state of mind, and an appetite for 
better things will thus be gradually formed. 
Now she reads simply to gratify the story-telling 
faculties and the emotional nature, the passions, 
the sentiments. Give her solid reading, and it will 
bring her intellectual and moral faculties into use, 
while the passional and emotional will have been 
measurably modified. 

There is such a thing as literary dyspepsia—a 
tremendous appetite but poor digestion, and this 
is a case in point. One drinks a glass of whisky 
and feels cheered and stimulated ; he continues to 
indulge, and in process of time he feels compelled 
to drink constantly, until delirium tremens makes 
his life ‘a curse to himself and others. 

There may bea kind of literary drunkenness, a 
love for literary stimulus, emotional intoxication, 
a crazy delight in mental excitement which is akin 
to liquor-drinking or opium-eating, 

If we would cure a drunkard, we must put him 
on a simple diet; let him look through iron grat- 
ings, if need be to restrain him from the abuse 
of his appetite, if not his yearnings, and in pro- 
cess of time this solid food which gives real nour- 
ishment takes the place of tlie stimulants to which 
he before had been aceustomed, and he is cured. 

Give your daughter works on-history, discovery, 
biography, religion, and science, and'this delirium 
tremens for stories, and froth, and fancy will, we 
trust, subside. ee 


Wnuar evidence have we that the por- 
trait of Christ. advertised is correct ? 
Ans. There are: more than, thirty different so- 
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called likenesses of Christ, and they differ materi- 
ally, though there may be said to be some resem- 
blance of one to another. Artists of different 
nations, Italians, Frenchmen, Germans, etc., paint 
him more or less like themselves. The Italian 
artist puts himself into his picture; the French- 
man gives us, for the Saviour, a Frenchman; 
while the German makes him look like a German. 

There is no probability that a perfectly correct 
or authentic likeness of Christ will ever be found. 

PuHRENOLOGY IN SunpDAy-ScHoots.— 
I am engaged in the Sunday-school of the Episco- 
pal Church. Can you ee me any hints that 


would assist me in promulgating the teachings of 
Phrenology among my pupils? 


Ans. If you desire to make the arena of the 
Sunday-school the field for the dissemination of 
phrenological science, you can do it much in the 
same manner in which you would teach other sub- 
jects. Not that it would be necessary to intro- 
duce any of our text-books, but you might, from 
time to time, explain the fundamental principles 
of the science. In the exercise of your vocation 
as a Sunday-school teacher you could scarcely 
avoid making use of your phrenological knowl- 
edge, any more than you could were you a teacher 
in a day-school. 

You have to deal with mind—susceptible mind 
—as you find it among your pupils; therefore a 
thorough knowledge of man is necessary to ra- 
tional instruction. As by means of your famil- 
jarity with Phrenology you are enabled to under- 
stand the peculiarities of your pupils, and so adapt 
your instruction to their several comprehensions, 
so you will be enabled to reap the best fruitage 
from your labors. Many inquiries are made by 
children which can not be correctly explained 
only on phrenological principles, and at such 
times you will find you are apt to impress their 
minds with some of the facts of Phrenology. 

Children’s minds are singularly and beneficently 
constituted to receive truth as it exists, without 
question, and the truths which are once impressed 
upon them are rarely lost sight of in future years. 
We think that if you were to feel your responsi- 
bility in this matter, you would be scarcely able to 
avoid communicating to others some of the knowl- 
edge which you know to be so beneficial to your- 
self. 


Saares or Heaps anp Harts.—In 
this age of fashion, when so much attention is 
paid to head-dress and hats by the women of our 
country, why should not something be said as to 
what style or shaped hat is most becoming to 
men? 

There are so many differently featured men, 
—some are round faced, some long, some square, 
some with retreating foreheads and some full, 
some high top-heads and some low, some large 
back-heads and some small—and we know that 
one hat is not becoming to all. Believing that 
you are able to make some good suggestions, I pre- 
sent the subject to your attention, thinking it will 
be interesting to many readers of your valuable 
JOURNAL. 





Ans. We will “‘put on our thinking cap,” con- 
sult the oracle, and see what we shall see. But 
this isa field for invention. Why not? Instead 
of following Paris, London, or Limerick, get up 
something new and original. Must Americans 
forever copy foreigners? In the country we have 
met men with coon-skin, cat-skin, and seal-skin 
caps. Such are too warm. The rule of health is, 
keep the head cool and the fect warm. But this 
is often reversed. Who will give us a design for 
a healthful, comfortable, and sensible hat ? 


Snare or THE NosE.—After a person 
has attained his physical maturity, no changes can 
be effected in the shape of the nose, except artifi- 
cially, or with the assistance of a skillful surgeon. 
It is not at all likely that a modification of the 
manifest character will produce an altered nasal 
contour. In fact, we know of no examples to sus- 
tain such a view. 


Lisprnc.—Please inform me through 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL what is the best 
method of preventing or curing lisping, and 
securing distinct and pure articulation. 

Ans. A careful examination will reveal the fact 
as to whether there be any defect in the vocal 
organs. If there be no defect, and the lisping 
be only a habit, then the habit must be overcome 
by resolution. 


Ghat E hep Sap. 


Prospects oF Fremate Docrors.— 
While the conservative members of the profession 
are insisting that women are physically and men- 
tally unfit for the study and practice of medicine, 
and must not be tolerated or acknowledged as 
regular practitioners, the incentives and facilitics 
for the medical education of females are increas- 
ing notably in all directions, both in Europe and 
America. A wealthy citizen of Boston has lately 
bequeathed nearly a million and a half of dollars 
for the endowment of an institution for females— 
medicine being first named in the list of branches 
to be taught. If our good brothers in Philadel- 
phia, and elsewhere, members of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Society, and of the National Association, 
and other organized bodies, who condemn as here- 
tics all doctors in petticoats and their abettors, do 
not throw off their stiff stocks and suffer their 
heads to turn on the axis, they will run the risk of 
being crowded out of the profession by the well- 
trained graduates of crinoline, who are mustering 
in these latter days like the soldiers of Germany. 
The opponents of female doctors are really their 
best friends. They do not understand the nature 
of woman, or they would not attempt to thwart 
her aspirings by proscription. ‘‘ When she will 
she will, you may depend on’t.’’"—Fucifie Medical 
and Surgical Journal, of San Francisco. 

[Ladies, do you hear that? Here is the editor 
of a first-class medical journal of the orthodox 
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school who counsels “progress’’ to his stiff- 
necked brothers, and that means encouragement 
for you. Should we need a physician, a lady shall 
be sent for.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


Asout THE Evropran War.—[A 
Prussian correspondent writes us his views on the 
struggle between his country and France, and as 
he doubtless represents the prevailing sentiment 
of Prussia, we publish him.] 

The cause of the present war between France 
and Germany, is it, or has it been, a quarrel be- 
tween king and emperor? or is it the deadly 
struggle of two nations, France having tried to 
weaken and keep down Germany, and rule su- 
preme in Europe ? or is it a struggle to determine 
what rank they will occupy in the future, and 
what will be their respective influence among 
European nations? Opinions will be divided 
about the cause and about the effect. I believe 
that the great majority of Frenchmen desired this 
war for years. The efforts to establish a stronger 
union of all the German States, growing daily in 
strength, were looked at by France as an insult 
and adanger. Since 1866 France felt uneasy about 
it, fearing German unity and not daring to begin 
war. At last, having perfected her armaments, the 
French Government decided to declare war. 

Only ten French Congressmen (if I may so call 
them) protested, in the memorable session of July 
14th, against this war, and only for reasons of op- 
portunity, like M. Thiers, the great historian. 
The latter preached always that the greatness and 
happiness of France depended on the weakness of 
the surrounding nations, principally the German 
States; and that France must always try to keep 
them divided, and therefore weak. 

The same reason induced England during the 
great American war to support the Southern States 
by every means, though hypocritically professing 
neutrality. It is the old Roman principle— 

“* Divide et impera.” 

Since the declaration of war against Prussia, 
France has had to record only disasters, one more 
horrible than the other. This, together with the 
establishment of Republican government in 
France, will have turned the sympathies of the 
American public to the weaker side. With many 
regrets if this should be the case, we Prussians can 
not end this war before we have taught our war- 
like Gallic neighbors that if they have not been 
punished as they deserved for killing and plunder- 
ing in China and Mexico, it is nevertheless a crime 
to go to war with other nations only because the 
French feel themselves the stronger. 

Happily, the French have miscalculated their 
strength, though they attacked us so cowardly; 
having secretly prepared themselves for war, they 
undervalued their foe, illustrating the old German 
proverb: “‘ Whom God wishes to destroy he makes 
blind.” 

A great mistake the leading French Republicans 
have made if they supposed to get much easier 





conditions of peace in trying to lay all blame for 
beginning this war on the ex-Emperor Napoleon, 
now prisoner of war. Former ages, and the ag- 
gressive policy of France in those times, I will not 
mention; but we Germans can not forget that 
since the fall of Napoleon I. every subsequent 
French Government has threatened to take from 
us the lands on the left bank of the Rhine, and re- 
venge for Waterloo. Thus we can not believe 
that this war is the fault of one man alone, and we 
believe, much less, that the majority of French- 
men were opposed to this war from the beginning. 

All my information about French feeling, when 
the declaration of war became known, agrees in 
representing how popular this war was in France, 
and that only very few of the wealthier classes 
were opposed to it, for fear of the losses such a 
terrible conflict would entail on commercial inter- 
ests, 

Prussia has been forced into this war, in which 
already thousands of our brave soldiers have been 
slain, and many a home filled with tears and sad- 
ness. France has caused this, and whether under 
despotic or under republican government does not 
change the sad fact. Our Government has there- 
fore to ask guarantees against new attacks from 
France; we do not want to have the trouble of 
fighting again in a few years. 

The French say the Republic would never have 
made war, and as we form a Republic now, you 
need not fear that a new war shall occur. Suppose 
this true, though the French Republic of 1848 was 
as warlike as any other French Government, who 
guarantees the French Republic? Has not France 
during the last hundred years changed the form 
of her political institutions six times ? 

For our own safety agains} new attacks from 
France, we must fortify our frontier by extending 
it to the mountain range of the Vosges. Among 
our military men it is an article of faith that 
mountains are far safer frontiers than rivers, and 
for this reason we shall annex the Elzas; and as 
the people speak the German language, and are of 
German race, they belong by nature much more to 
Germany than to France. 

We hope and wish for a speedy end of this 
bloody struggle, but we will rather march every 
man from twenty to sixty to fight against France 
than to make what we regard as a bad peace. 
Since ages we have borne the most incredible af- 
fronts, and suffered terribly from French aggres- 
sion, and we are now determined to settle our ac- 
count once for all. IVAN BOENNINGER. 


One or THE ReEsutts oF THE War 
In Evrore: Lonpon Senpin@ TO New YORK FOR 
Stytas. New YORK TO BE THE FUTURE Em- 
PIRE or FasHion.—Heretofore, Paris has been the 
acknowledged center of fashion; but under the 
present state of affairs, it is hardly to be supposed 
that the leaders and designers of styles could have 
time to think of such frivolous things as robes, 
manteauz, or chapeaux, * But with this dearth of 
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fashions abroad, it will not necessarily be so here. 
It is now the time for our American ladies to as- 
sert their claim to supremacy in taste, and to pro- 
claim the New World as the center from which 
shall be dictated the fashions for the whole world. 

This may at first appear to be assuming more 
than can be accomplished; but it is a fact well 
known, that American ladies have long been notice- 
able, both at home and abroad, for marked taste 
and originality in their attire, and it only needs a 
little exertion on their part for them to achieve 
that distinction to which they are so justly enti- 
tled. In fact, American styles are already recog- 
nized abroad. For nearly a year past a prominent 
London fashion-periodical has been using the un- 
colored plates which were designed for and used 
in the fashion department of Demorest’s Monthly, 
here in New York, and these having met with 
such unqualified approbation, they have now en- 
tered into arrangements to publish the colored steel 
plates also, which appear in the same magazine. 

When American fashions are thus cordially re- 
ceived and adopted in England, which has hereto- 
fore relied entirely upon Paris for its designs, it is 
high time that our Amcrican ladies should realize 
the influence which they are capable of exerting 
in this direction, and claim for themselves the 
honor which is so rightly their due. 


Patmistry.—lIs there anything in this ? 
or is it simply a phase of fortune-telling ? We are 
told, for example, that if the palm of the hand be 
long, and the fingers well proportioned, etc., not 
soft, but rather hard, it denotes the person to be 
ingenious, changeable, and given to theft and vice. 

If the hands be hollow, solid, and well knit in 
the joints, it predicts long life, but if over-thwarted, 
then it denotes short life. 

Observe the finger of Mercury—that is, the little 
finger; if the end of it exceeds the joint of the 
ring finger, such a man will rule his own house, 
and his wife will be pleasing and obedient to him; 
but if it be short and does not reach the joint, he 
will have a shrew, and she will be boss. [But sup- 
pose the wife have the same sign or sort of fingers ?] 

Broad nails show the person to be bashful, fear- 
ful, but of a gentle nature. [Flat ?] 

Narrow nails denotes the person to be inclined 
to mischief, and to do injury to his neighbors. 
[Is not this the case with most men ?] 

Long nails show a person to be good-natured ; 
but distrustful, and loving reconciliation rather 
than differences. 

Oblique nails signify deceit and want of courage. 

Little round nails denote obstinacy, anger, and 
hatred. [Yes, very.] 

If they are crooked at the extremity, they show 
pride and fierceness. 

Round nails show a choleric person, yet recon- 
ciled, ape 5 a lover of secret sciences. 

Fleshy nails denote the ws nae to be mild in 
temper, idle, and lazy. [Fleshy nails! who ever 
heard of such things before ?} 

Pale and black nails show the person to be very 
deceitful to his neighbor, and subject to many dis- 
eases. [Pale nails Lencts a r circulation of the 
blood; black nails, an untidy person. ] 


There is much bosh and nonsense in these spec- 
ulations. We have given in New Puyrsrocnomy, 
with engraved illustrations, all that can be said of 
palmistry, haying any foundation in science. 





Retative Purrry or Water. —On 
this point H. D. ventures certain reflections, and 
among them he says: 

All water does not contain animaleule. If we 
examine water taken directly from a spring, we will 
find none, even when aided by a good’microscope. 
Water taken from the middle of a well is usually 
free from them; but if taken from the side, more 
or less will be found. The water used in our 
large cities, which has been conveyed from a dis- 
tance through pipes, contains both vegetable and 
animal matter, which is readily discovered by fil- 
tration. Did the people of New York realize the 
quantity of cnlenal, vegetable, and mineral matter 
in their Croton, we doubt whether they would 
drink it so freely. 


Literary Hotices. 


There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books 
no less than in the faces of men, by which a skillful ob- 
server will know as well what to expect from the one as 
the other.—BuTLER. 











Tue Mopern Turvker: An Organ for 
the most Advanced Speculations in Philosophy, 
Science, Sociology, and Religion. Octavo; pa- 
ody pp. 248. Periodical. Price, $1 50 per num- 

er. N. Y¥.: D. Goodman, editor and publisher. 
Like “ Joseph’s coat of many colors,” this new 
publication is neither black, blue, red, nor green. 

Asin the “ free and easy’ clubs, where each speaker 

is expected to speak without restraint, so in this 

magazine each writer puts himself into his arti- 
cles without fear of criticism or regard for what 
others may say. Each writes under his own name. 

If one has a hobby, he may ride him to—any place 

he likes. If he have “crotchets,” or strange 

views, and socialistic or religious theories; if he 
be saint or sinner, Christian, Jew, or Pagan, the 

Modern Thinker proposes to trot him out on pa- 

rade, and let him sink or swim according to his own 

powers and proclivities. In short, this publication 
is a challenge to the world. It proposes to upset 


present social systems, religions, governments, etc. 
and to substitute therefor Compte’s positive phi- 
losophy. It is ably written, somewhat in the style 
of the “* Age of Reason,” and will meet the views of 
what are known in Europe as ‘ Secularists,” and 
as Free Thinkers in this country. 


mies a 

Tue Curistian QuartTerty. No. VIIL, 
1870. Editor, Rev. W. T. Moore, Pastor of Cen- 
tral Church of Christ; Associate Editors, W. K. 
Pendleton, Isaac Erret, Robert Graham, Dr. 8. 
E. Shepard, Thomas Munnell, Alexander Proc- 
tor. Octavo; pp. 150. Price, $4 a year. Cin- 
cinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 

A first-class religious quarterly, giving elaborate 
essays on important theological questions, con- 
ducted in a liberal spirit, and well calculated to 
win approval and assent even from those of differ- 
ent schools. It is a paragon of typographical ex- 
cellence, _ 

Tue Art Review. An Exponent of 
Art for the People. Quarterly. Quarto; pp. 12. 
Price, $1 a year. Chicago: E 1H trafton & Co. 
Very good as far as it goes. But why not make 

it monthly ? 
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Toe IrreconcinasLe Recorps; or, 
Genesis and Geselogy. By William Denton. 
12mo; pp. 80. Price, cloth, 40 cents; paper, 
25 cents. Boston: William White & Co. 

Free thinkers, radicals, agitators, secularists, 
and Spiritualists—many of them—entertain ex- 
treme views. Instead of accepting generally re- 
ceived opinions, they delight in overthrowing 
them. The spirit of this production may be seen 
in its every page and paragraph. We quote the 
following as‘a specimen of its style: 

**Genesis represents man as having been made 
less than six thousand years ago, in the image of 
God; science teaches that man has been here for a 
much longer time, and that the early man was in 
the image of the brute, and has grown into his 
present manly appearance.”’ 

These discussions may do good, may induce sci- 
entific and theological students to search out the 
truth as itis in nature’s books, rocks, trees, ani- 
mals, andin man. Mr. Denton has not exhausted 
the subject nor settled the question. 


PressyTer1an Reunion: A Memorial 
Volume. 1837-1871. Octavo; PR 568; cloth. 
Price, $3 50. New York: D. W. C. Lent & 
Company. 

Here is an item of history. The volume is illus- 
trated with portraits on steel and wood of thirty 
distinguished men, and with views of historical 
buildings. Among them are old Princeton Col- 
lege; a Communion Gathering in the Olden 
Time; Auburn Seminary ; First and Third Churches, 
Pittsburg ; Church of the Covenant, New York; 
First Church, Phila. ; Brick Church, New York: 
portraits of Rev. Ashbel Green, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. James Richards, D.D., John M. Krebs, D.D., 
Thomas Brainard, D.D., P. D. Gurley, D.D., 
Charles C. Beatty, D.D., @. W. Musgrave, D.D., 
A. G. Hall, D.D., L. H. Atwater, D.D., Willis 
Lord, D.D., H. R. Wilson, D.D., William Adams, 
D.D., J. F. Stearns, D.D., R. W. Patterson, D.D., 
8. W. Fisher, D.D., J. B. Shaw, D.D., Robert 
Carter, J. C. Grier, W. M. Francis, C. D. Drake, 
David Elliott, D.D., M. W. Jacobus, D.D., P. H. 
Fowler, D.D., Trumbull Backus, D.D., William 
Strong, Daniel Haines, William E. Dodge, J. 8. 
Farrand, John L. Knight. Such an array of D.D.’s 
is seldom met with, and we study their venerable 
heads and fine faces with real interest. The book 
is a credit to the ‘* Woman’s Printine Hovsg,”’ 
and to the enterprising publishers. 


Ligut at Eventive. A Compilation 
of Choice Religious Hymns and Poems. By the 
Editor of ‘‘Chimes for Childhood,” ‘ Echoes 
from Home,” ete. 12mo; cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


A beautiful subject, a beautiful book, and as 
good as beautiful. The author touches the popular 
heart in his sacred songs, and the publishers will 
have the thanks of thousands who will enjoy this 
“Light at Eventide.”” —— 

Estette Russert. By the Author of 
“The Private Life of Galileo.” Octavo; pp. 
177; paper. Price, 7 cents. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Pictures of English life and character in No. 346 
of the Library of Select Novels. 





= 


Tue ItitustratED ANNUAL OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY FOR 1871. We copy 
the Introduction, as follows: 


This is the seventh year and volume of our IL- 
LUSTRATED ANNUAL. It has become an estab- 
lished fact. Readers now look for it as for the 
coming of an expected friend. Many date the begin- 
ning of tieir interest in the study of human char- 
acter from the reading of an ANNUAL. Large edi- 
tions are called for, and they are used as wedges 
with which to open the minds of prejudiced per- 
sons for the admission of light. Many will read 
a tract, a pamphlet, or an ANNUAL like this ona 
subject new to them, who would not undertake a 
larger volume. In this way we are enabled to 
elicit attention to subjects of the greatest import- 
ance to the race of man. 

Regarding Phrenology and its collateral subjects 
Anatomy, Physiology, Physiognomy, agdePsychol- 
ogy, as the great central starting-point im the 
study of man, from which radiate all human inter- 
ests, material and spiritual, Education, Temper- 
ance, Our Social Relations, Self-Government, Sci- 
ence, Art, Literature, Mechanism, Commerce— 
aye, even Religion—all, we think, are to be studied 
in the light of the science of mind, if studied so as 
to be rightly understood and rightly applied.” 

The human brain may be likened, in some re- 
spects, to the mariner’s compass. Its right use 
depends on a knowledge of its functions. Phre- 
nology is the needle which points to the true men- 
tal pole, and discovers the organization and adap- 
tation of mind. Here are the racuLTIES—God- 
given faculties !—whose use each of us ought to 
fully understand. There are the PROPENSITIES, 
with al! their desires, impulses, and temptations, 
to be directed, restrained, and regulated. There 
are the INTELLECTUAL FACULTIES, to be educated 
and trained’ in “their proper manner—Causality to 
reason, Comparison to analyze, Language to ex- 
press ideas, with Size, Weight, Form, Calculation, 
and Order, to do their necessary work. There, 
too, are the MORAL SENTIMENTS, Conscientious- 
ness, Hope, Faith, Benevolence, and Veneration, 
to be awakened and developed. In short, each 
organ of the mind is to be called out and put to 
that service which our Maker intended it to per- 
form; and also the fullest growth and perfection 
of each bone and muscle of the body should be 
sought, so that body and brain may be made to 
work together to the best advantage for one’s own 
prosperity and happiness in this life, and for the 
saving of the soul, and for the glory of God. 

Surely these objects are worthy our study and 
our effort. If we would make the most of our- 
selves—if we would aid others in the work of de- 
velopment and improvement, this is the place to 
begin. If we would know what we can do best, 
and make life a success, and not a failure, we must 
“know ourselves.” This modest little ANNUAL 
simply proposes to point the way by which each 
of us may grow better, more healthful, more intel- 
ligent, more useful, more kindly, more manly, 
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more just, more devotional, and more godly. 

Among the contents are these subjects : 

National Types of Female oy € Woman as 
an Astronomer; Phrenology—its History, Princi- 
ae Proofs, and Uses; Dr. Richard Rothe, of 
Ieidelberg, Germany ; Culture of the Perceptives; 
What ey W Do Best? Personal Beauty; Peter 
Cooper; West Point—How to Enter as a Student; 
Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie; How to Study Men; 
Count Fred. Ferdinand Von Beust; The Late 
Charles Dickens; Don’t Forget the Old Folks; 
Sisterly Duty to Brothers; Names and Definitions 
of the Phrenological me ryt Civil Engineering 
1,800 Years Ago; He Could be Trusted; Phrenol- 
ogy—Is it a Science? Instruction in Practical 
Phrenology, ete. Only 25 cents. Published at 
this office. —_— 

Henry Warp Bercuer’s Sermons. 
First, Second, and Third Series. Sept., 1868- 
March, 1870. Three Volumes. Uniform binding. 
In a box. Octavo; pp. 466, 438, 431. Price, 
cloth, $7 50; half morocco or half calf, $15. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 

The first volume contains twenty-seven sermons, 
the second twenty-six, and the third twenty-six. 
The first also contains a good steel-plate portrait 
of Mr. Beecher; the second has a frontispiece rep- 
resentation of the interior of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. Each sermon is accompanied by the 
Invocation, and the prayers before and after the 
sermon. We know no person who addresses 
weekly a larger congregation than Mr. Beecher, 
and those who have heard these sermons will be 
quite as desirous to read them as those who have 
never seen or heard their author. We are glad 
they have been put in this tangible form and 
made accessible to the world. Those who read 
them will be the better for it. For a club of six 
subscribers to this JouRNAL, at $3 each, we will 
present a set of these handsome volumes. 


Our Seven Cuvrcues: Eight Lectures 
By Thomas K. Beecher. 16mo. Paper, 50 cts. ; 


cloth, $1; extra cloth gilt, $1 25. ew York: 
J. Ford & Co. 


The idea of this book is best given in the au- 
thor’s preface. He says: ‘“‘ The witness which I 
bear to the excellence of churches other than my 
own has a value in the fact, that while they are 
not my own they yet compel an admiration which 
I am able but in part to express... . All who 
profess to call themselves Christian have surely 
more points of agreement than of disagreement. 
Every church that has maintained a separate de- 
nominational existence, by the mere fact of living 
proves that there is something in her that main- 
tains her life. Every church can teach every other 
church something, and every church can learn. 
There are diversities of operations, but one Spirit, 
—many churches, but one religion.” 

Upon this Mr. Beecher shows the excellence, 
consecutively, of the Roman Catholic, Presbyte- 
rian, Protestant Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, 
Independent (Baptist and Congregational), and 
Liberal Christians. These expositions of the best 
features of the seven great religious denominations 
in America are so apt, that each denomination is 





using the separate lecture treating of itself as a de- 
nominational tract. One of them has been circu- 
lated to the extent of over 150,000; another has 
been translated into French and German for circu- 
lation in Europe. The combination of these bril- 
liant lectures in one volume, together with two 
new and additional ones of more general character 
on “‘ Choosing One’s Church ”’ and ‘* The Church of 
Christ,” makes a book that will be widely sought 
for and much read. 
SprinecpaLte Srorres. Six volumes. 

Uniform. By Mrs. 8. B. C. Samuels. 12mo; 


about 200 pages each; cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


These volumes are entitled ‘“‘ Herbert,” ‘ Net- 
tie’s Trial,” “‘ Adele,” ‘‘ Eric,” “‘ Ennisfellen,” and 
“John Stone’s Farm,” and are written in a pleas- 
ing, attractive style for children, and contain 
many good lessons, besides much information that 
would be well for men and women to know. 
Where there is so much of good it is not easy to 
particularize. They have illuminated title-pages, 
besides other illustrations. We hope the good 
lessons here inculcated will be remembered, and 
result in benefit to all who read them. 


Tae Sociat Srace: Original Dramas, 
Comedies, Burlesques, and Entertainments for 
Home Recreation, Schools, and Public Exhibi- 
tion. By George M. Baker, author of ‘** Amateur 
Dramas,’’ ‘*‘ The Mimic Stage,” “‘An Old Man’s 
Prayer,”’ ete. One vol.; 12mo; pp. 282; cloth. 
Price, $1 50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
What of the theater? Many good and pious 

men regard it as the sure road to ruin; others, 
perhaps equally good and pious, regard it as a 
school, a place of instruction, ete. Most men who 
read and admire Shakspeare as one of the greatest 
of all the poets and dramatists, patronize the stage. 
The right use—and not the abuse—of the drama 
would no doubt be advisable; but how can the 
thing be done? Its evils are so conspicuous; its 
tendencies are to-day so inevitably bad, so demor- 
alizing, that good society must reject the common 
playhouse. The book before us is beautifully 
printed, and contains the following plays: 


The Last Loaf; A Grecian Bend; Too Late for 
the Train; Snow-bound; Bonbons; Lightheart’s 
Pilgrimage ; The War of the Roses ; Thirty Minutes 
for Refreshments; A Little More Cider; New 
Brooms Sweep Clean. —— 


An Inpex to Harper’s New Menthiy 


Magazine, Volumes I. to XL.: from June, 1 


to May, 1870. Octavo; BP 433; cloth. Price, 


$3. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Here are “the contents” of twenty years and of 
forty volumes of Harper's New Monthly. It bears 
its age well. Those who have complete sets will 
want this handy index. Same size, and bound 
uniform with the magazine. 


Tne Herr Expecrant. By the Author 
of ‘“‘Raymond’s Heroine,” ‘ Kathleen,” etc. 
Octavo; pp. 167; paper. Price, 50 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

It is No. 387 of the Library of Select Novels. 

An English love story. 








i- 
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Scripner’s Monraty is built on the 
foundation of Hours at Home and Putnam’s Month- 
ly. The first number makes a very creditable ap- 
pearance, but the magazine will evidently improve 
with age. It requires skill as well as scholarship 
to make up a successful journal. But the publish- 
ers and editors have money enough to buy and pay 
for the best of everthing. If they fail, it will be 
more their fault than misfortune. Progression, not 
old-fogyism, must be the rule nowadays. Those 
who would influence the public mind must them- 
selves be tolerant. We shall rejoice in the success 
of all worthy efforts looking to the instruction and 
improvement of the race of man. Poetry has its 
place, so has solid prose. Science and religion 
have the tiller to-day. —— 


Tue Curistian at Work. Monthly 
edition, 75 cents a year; weekly edition, $2 a year. 
Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., editor, H. W. Adams, 
publisher, 27 Beekman Street, New York. Among 
the editorial contributors are the following: Rev. 
W. I. Buddington, D.D., Congregational; Rev. T. 
W. Chambers, D.D., Reformed; Rev. Joseph T. 
Duryea, D.D., Presbyterian; Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, 
D.D. Methodist ; Rev. Wayland Hoyt, Baptist ; Rev. 
W. A. Muhlenberg, D.D., Episcopal; Rev. A. C. 
Wedekind, D.D., Lutheran. This looks like Chris- 
tian fraternity and good fellowship. The journal 
is spirited, the very opposite of the dull, prosy 
sheets sent out under less zealous and enterprising 
men. — 

Tue Juno Srorres. By Jacob Abbott. 
* Juno on a Journey.”? Volume Third. 12mo; 
pp. 300; and “Hubert,” Volume Fourth; PP 

vol- 


; cloth; illuminated covers. $1 25 per 
ume. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Mr. Abbott has a most happy faculty of inter- 
esting and instructing children. These Juno sto- 
ries have had a run, and will continue to be popu- 
lar long after the author and publishers shall have 
ceased to write and print books. 


Puysicat Deceneracy. By Nathan 
Allen, M.D. Reprinted from the Journal of 
es Medicine. Octavo pamphlet; 41 
pages. Price, 25 cents. New York: D. Apple- 
ton. 


The author has been long known for his works 
on Physical Culture, The Population Question, 
etc. He now gives his views on the causes of De- 
generacy, and suggests a remedy. Physicians, 
preachers, editors, teachers, and all parents should 
examine these subjects, and each do what he can 
to save and improve the race. 


Wuicu is tHe Heromwe? A Novel. 
One vol.; octavo; pp. 148; pamphlet. Price, 
50 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


No 348 of Harper’s Select Novels 


From Snore Tro Snore. Messrs. E. C. 
Allen & Co., of Augusta, Me., have published a 
very pretty engraving with this title, representing 
childhood, youth, middle age, and old age. A 
beautiful design, well executed. 








Tae Farracess Guarpian; or, Out of. 
the Darkness into the Light. A Story of Sti 
les, Trials, Doubts, ond Tviemagha. y J. Wil 
iam Van Namee, author of “In the Cups,” 
“Estelle Graham,” ‘“* Woman’s Love,” “ Guar- 
dian Angels,” etc. One vol.; 12mo; pp. 246; 
cloth. Price, $1 50. William White & Co. 
This may be regarded as the inauguration of a 
new sort of popular literature. It is the com- 
mencement of an endless supply of Spiritualistic 
novels, which will have a “‘run.’’ The publishers 
are men of means—money and brains—and thgy 
understand their business. They edit, print, and 
publish the Banner of Light, a successful news- 
paper—conducted on strictly business principles— 
with large circulation, through which all kindred 
subjects are announced. “The Faithless Guar- 
dian’’ is well written, handsomely published, and 
lands the reader—where nearly all novels do—in 
the blissful realm of domestic felicity, and, in this 
case, surrounded by good angels, who are to guard 
and guide always. Do you believe in it? 


Moprern Women, and What is Said 
of Them. A reprint of a series of articles in 
The Saturday Review. Second Series. 12mo; 
pp. 404; cloth. Price, $2. New York: J. 8. 

edfield. 

Fine, scholarly writers, with no other purpose 
than to simply describe different classes of women 
in English society, are putting their subjects in 
print. Here are some of the headings, which in- 
dicate the character of this work: 

The Fashionable Woman; Buttercups; Man and 
his Disenchanters ; egy foe Brains ; Nymphs; 
Mesalliances ; Old Girls ; Weak Sisters; Feminine 
Amenities ; Semi-Detached Wives; Grim Females; 
Mature Sirens; Widows; Dolls; Charming Wo- 
men ; Dove-Cotes ; Apron-Strings; Fine Feelings ; 
Bored Husbands; Flirting; Flattery ; Chaperons; 
Arguing with Women; First Love; omen’s 
Weapons; Sweet Seventeen; the Art of Coaxing ; 
Wasp-Waists; the Wild Women; Friendship 
Desoeuvrement; Shrews; Governesses; the Ex- 
clusiveness of Women; the Shrieking Sisterhood ; 
Popular Women; Men’s Favorites; the Birch in 
the Boudoir; Womanliness; Pumpkins; Falling 
in Love; the Social Lady-Bird; the London Sea- 
son, etc. 

Topics various enough to interest all classes of 
readers. The book is handsomely printed. 

Tue Pircner or Coot Warer, and 
Other Stories. By T. 8. Arthur, author of 
“Tom Blinn’s Temperance Society,” ‘Ten 
Nights in a Bar-Room,” etc. 12mo; PP 177; 
cloth. Price, 50 cents. New York: ational 
Temperance Society. 

Just such stories as are calculated to attract, in- 
terest, and to impress children and youth health- 
fully. ‘The Child in the Brown Cottage,” 
“What Two Little Girls Did— Their Reward,” 
“Phoebe Gray,” ‘Birdie in the Home Nest,” 
“Bennie Wilson’s Anti-Society,” etc., will all be 


read with interest — 

TurrTEENTH ANNUAL Report of the 
Board of Commissioners of the Central Park, for 
the year ending Dec. 31st, 1869, has been received 
from the Comptroller of the Park, ANDREW H. 
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GREEN. It is a very interesting document, and 

contains twenty-six illustrations, ten of which are 

photographs of interesting portions of the great 

Park. Two maps of the Park are also included, 

one showing the locations of all the drives, rides, 

paths, lakes, tunnels, transverse roads, gates, etc. ; 
the other represents Manhattan Island above 155th 

Street, including Harlem River and Spuyten Duy- 

vil Creek, and indicating the sites of all the build- 

ings and other objects of note within those limits. 

The Commissioners continue to deserve—as they 

will continue to receive—the warmest thanks of 

all New Yorkers who are justly proud of their 
beautiful Park. —_ 

Sriver Wives. A New Sunday-school 
Music Book. Small quarto; pp. 128. Price, 50 
cents. Boston and N. Y.: Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Its appearance is timely, for since the death 

of the lamented Bradbury there has been a drouth 

of really good and appropriate Sabbath-school 
books. ‘Silver Wings”’ is a fit companion for 
his “Golden Chain.” We cordially commend it 
to the notice of every friend of the Sunday-school. 


Piano anp Musicat Matter. By G. 
de 14 Motte. One vol. ; quarto; pp. 122; boards; 
tinted paper. Price $2 50. Lee & Shepard. 


These enterprising Boston publishers have 
broken out in a new field. Oliver Optic and his 
brood of juveniles was not enough. But are they 
not now treading on the ground of Oliver Ditson 
& Co. by publishing musical books? We will 
suppose that a mutual understanding exists be- 
tween the competitors. This work, however, will 
be acceptable to all who play the piano. 


Menta Arrrumetic ; Combining a com- 
plete System of Rapid Computations, with cor- 

; rect Logic of the Solutions of Problems, and the 
Analysis of Processes. By John H. French, 
LL.D. 12mo; pp. 180; board. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Here are “ exercises’’ to puzzle and develop the 
tainds of little folks. If these lessons were given 
out in the way of evening entertainments, they 
would prove vastly more useful to children than 
fairy tales, romances, and exciting stories. This 
mental arithmetic will prove a source of profitable 
instruction where adopted. —— 

A Scuoot History or tHe UnitTEep 
States, from the discovery of America to the 
year 1870. By David R. Scott. Illustrated with 
Maps and Engravings. 12mo; pp. 425; cloth; 
with, leather back and marbled edge. Price, 
$1 50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A capital hand-book, giving an epitome of our 
history from the discovery to date. Every import- 
ant event is noted, and the numerous small maps 
and illustrative engravings bring vividly to view 
many times and events which “ tried men’s souls.” 


Roy’s Searcu; or, Lost in the Cars, 
By Helen C. Pearson. 12mo; cloth. Price, 
$i 25. New York: Nat. Temperance Society. 
Very interesting; well calculated to instruct 

and leave a good impression on the mind. 





Horepate Tavern. And What it 

ae By J. William Van Namee. 12mo; 

p. 202; cloth. Price, $1. New York: Na- 
ional Temperance Society. 

A tale of temptation and woe. Oh, the weak- 
ness of poor human nature, that can not say No, 
when silly woman puts wine to its lips! Let eve- 
ry child read ‘‘ Hopedale Tavern,” and be resolved. 


Nast’s ILLustraTED ALMANAC FoR 1871, 
Octavo; pp. 72; pamphlet. Price, 25 cents. 
New York: McLoughlin Bros. 

Our American Doré, Mr. Thomas Nast, has made 
an illustrated almanac which takes the lead of any 
comic effort before attempted in this country. 
Those addicted to fits of melancholy should invest 
twenty-five cents in this laughter-provoking affair. 
Micuart Rupotrs, “The Bravest of 

the Brave.” By Miss Eliza Dupuy, author of 

**Planter’s Daughter,” ‘‘Was He Guilty? or, 

The Warning Voice,” etc. One vol.; 12mo; 

BP: 481; cloth. Price, $1 75, or in paper $1 50. 

iladelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

Cheap stories for the million, by popular au- 
thors, are constantly flowing from the teeming 
presses of these publishers. 


Litre Forks Asrray. By Sophie 
May, author of “ Little Prudy Stories,” ‘ Dotty 
Dimple Stories,” ete. MIlustrated. 12mo i pe 
203; cloth. Price, 75 cents. Lee & Shepard. 
All about children, and for children. Good 

counsels are given in such familiar manner that 

all can understand. —_ 


Letters EverRYWHERE. Stories and 
Rhymes for Children. With Twenty-eight Il- 
lustrations. By Theophile Schuler. One vol. ; 
12mo; gp. 228; cloth. Price, $1 25. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

Beautiful type, paper, and pictures. Here is en- 
tertainment for little four, six, and ten-year-old 
boys and girls. Just the thing for a present. 


Tue Hovst on Wueets; or, The 
Stolen Child. By Madame De Stolm. Trans- 
lated from the French by Miss E. F. Adams. 
With Twenty Illustrations from Designs by 
Emile Bayard. One vol.; 12mo; pp. 304; cloth. 
Price, $1 25. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

A truly French story book, full of striking pic- 
tures ; printed in the most exquisite style; worthya 
place in all young people’s library—a holiday book. 


Netiy’s Dark Days. By the Author 
of “ Jessica’s First Prayer,’ etc. One vol.; 
12mo; PE 144. Price, %5 cents. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 


This pretty little book for children contains: 

A Street Corner; Locked Out; Morning Fears ; 
Only a Doll; Violets; the Price of a Dram; Half 
Measures; A Sorrowful Fact; Found Drowned; 
Deeper Still; The Only Refuge; Faithful to a 
Promise; Dead, and Alive Again. 


Ze.v’s Encyciopep1a and Universal 
Dictionary. Nos. 41, 42, and 43, from Monticule 
to Ophiuroids, have been published, and the work 
is pushing on rapidly toward completion. It is 
sold at 50 cents a number. 
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